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Mechanics’ and Traders’ 
Savings Institution, 
283 Bowery, near Houston Street,N.Y. 





Open daily from 10 a. wt. to 3 Pp w., and 
rae Monpars and Wepnespays from 10 


GERMAN SPOKEN 


A. 7. CONKLIN, President. 
HC. Fisa rx Secretary. 





Burlington, Cedar Rapids and 
Minnesota Bondholders. 

bela Cabetes eee nen aemay. ee 

Pacific Divi-im), to FRE. TAYLOK ieeon 


Bon tholders’ Committee, 476 Broome Stree 
t, 
York, Immdiate activa is advisibl-, reed 





ag “HAND BOOK ia 


Sterling Exchange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


(), H. CROSBY, 19 William, St. N.Y, 


PeICE, $2.00. 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 


FISK & HLA‘TOH, 
BANKERS 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold dircet 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
ee institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &e., attended to on favorable 
erms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and — Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & ITATOTTI. 





/ THE CITY BANK, 


LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTRR, A.D. 1855 


(orner of Finch Lane), Toread: 
HEAD OFFICE, | encode Sureet; 








34 Old Bond Screet ; 


BRANCH Wg & 8 Lag Tottenham Court Road; 
uFFices. ‘{$1,% 63 Ludgate Hull; 
| Fig 221 Etwere re Road ; 
Lowndes Terrace, knightabr idge. 


kim Capitau_..-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 





Parp-up CarrraL_..---. £600,000 0 6 
Reservep Funp ....-.- £135,000 0 0 
Directors 


Joun Jongs, Esq., Chairman. 
Iienny Vioves East, Esq. )Sauvnt Josunua, Esq. 
Anverw Lawrie, ~ Joaquin De Manews Eeq. 
Roseat Liorp, WiLLiaM Srupson, Esq. 
we. 1 gh Le Janes BE, Vanner, Raq. - 
A M 


\Geornox Youna, Eaq. 
Wm. Macnacustan, Esq. Hanky Jonn Atawvson, Beg 





Manager: 
Arrep Georos Kennepr. 


Seeretary—C. J. “Woars. 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can aud other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such mo‘erate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
Che interest upon such accouwats is calculated at current 

ates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Chequesand Exchange honored against ap 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Ctedits 


~ | opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 


Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed whea issued by Clients and every de- 
scription of general Baaking Basiness 
transacted, 

The Officers and Clerk: of the Bork are pledged not to 





: sHiscloge the transactions ef any of it- customers, 








NEW YORK BANKERS, 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 
Payable in any part ot Kurope, ‘Adin, 
Africa, Australia and America. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Kuroy o and 


Gal fornia. 


HOTCHKISS & BURNHAM, 


COMMISSION STOCK BROKERS 
36 Broad Street, New York. 


Stocks, Bonds, and Gold Bought and 
Sold on Margin or for Cash. 


Branch offices, in Firrn Avenue and 
Wixosor Horets, connected by our pri- 
vate Telegraph line. 


___ ACCOUNTS [S SOLICITED 


California Mining g Stocks. 


Owing to the increased attention which 
these stocks are attracting among Eastern 
Investors, WE HAVE INCREASED OUR FACIL- 
iTikS for promptly exceuting orders for 
their Purchase and Sale in Sin Franeiseo, 
through the Bark of California, and are 
prepared to furnish particulars upon ap- 
i lie ition. 


LAIDLAW & CO., 
12 Pine Street, Vew York. 


Samuel Shaw, 
BANKER, 
And Dealer in Commercial Paper, etc., 
66 Wall Street, New York. 


ee 
The Old Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers Street, N.Y., 
Depot tor 
Shells, Minerais, Fossils, Ferns, Antiques, 
OLD CHINA PORCELAINS 
And Curi sities of Nature and Art. 


11 BROAD STREET, 
(Opposite Stock Exchange). 


Offices suitable for Bankers, Brokers 
and Architects, to rent. 

Apply to F, G. & €, 8. BROWN, 

Broadway, corner Wall Street, N. Y. 











{ OFFICE 
14 & 16 South William Street. 


BOOK NOT IGE. 


RARE and VALUABLE 


London Books, 


BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
Suitable for Public Institutions 
and Gentlemen's Privite Librari s, 


IN VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF LI * ERATURE, 
OOMPRIBING 
History, Biography, Voyavcs and Travels, Rook Relit- 
ing to America, Essays and Letters, F ction, 8.ieoe, 
Bibleo: raphy, and Litery Ana, Philog sly, Poly- 
fraphic Authors Fine Arts, Archit cture, &e., 
ice Drama, Poetry, Theol gy, Preach 
aud Ltahan, Latin and Greck Classics, 
with Transalations, R. views, Kncy- 
ciopedias, Ke. 


Nw Opengno, a Fes Inioe, per City of Paris, 
Catalogues on application. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 
138 Fulton Street, New York., 
7 Bloomsbary Market, Lonvow, 


Steam Engines : ‘Nale, 


I offer the following very superior 

TODD & RAFFERTY Engines, 
for sale ut greatly redaced prices, 

IF DISPOSED OF BEFORE THE 18ST OF MAY, 
to save removal, viz : 

One 18x36, one 14x18 (sawmill), one 12x24, 
one 11x '4, one 1x24, one 9x20, one 7x\i6, one 
5x!0 (on legs), one &x!2 (portable), one &x 6 
(double hoisting)—all first-class and entirely 
new, Also varions sizes and kinds of boilers. 
| will also farnish specifications and estimates 
for all kinds of rope and bagging machinery. 
Send for descriptive circularand price Address, 


J.C. TODD, 


10 Barclay Street, N, Y:, 
or Paterson, N. J. 











Office, Library and Parlor Furniture ! 


A Laege and Elegant A sortment always on hand, 
comprising “y mde. Desks, Lounges, Revolving Chairs, 
Parlor and Bedro m Suits, Sec etaries, Bookvases, Pia~ 
nos, Ac, 

THE ONLY DOWN-TOWN VN COMMISSION HOUSE 

FOR FURNITURE, 
TUNIS JONNSON, 58 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


(adjoining our 37 Nassau Street Salesroom). 


P. 8.—Out-door Sales of Household Furniture at Pri- 
vate Residences, a SPECIALTY. 


OF WALL STREET. 

A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. 8. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN SI0CKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 





72 PAGES. rn F REE TO ANY ADDRFSS, 


Orders executed for Stocks ond Stock Privileges ty ma 
and telegraph, Collections made. Money inve sted an 
informtion given, by 
JOHN HICKLING & CO, Bankers and Brokers 

72 RBOADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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SPRING IS COMING ! 


and if you wish Boots Shoes and Gait>rs, fo: 
jourselves and families, you cin obtain all th: 
vari us styles, excellent in quality and moderat~ 
in prices, at ; 

MILLER & Co.’3, 3 Union Sqaare, N. ¥ 


GURNEY & CO.., 
Importers of material for making Honiton 
and Point Lace, Xe., 





337 Broadway, New York, 
fole Agents io the U. 8. for [lution & 
' Co., London. 


AVENA, 
OR OATEN GRITS. 


A preparation of oats by a New PRoG, 88, Free 
from all niries Taste, and superior te any oat- 
meul either foreiga or domeste Very PALa 
vALLe and higbly natritious The pest CengaL 
foud in use a8 ACKNOWLEDGED afler PRACTICAL 
test by the first PuysiCiANS 1 TRLS RFSTUYAN.S 
and Pu VA BE FAM Lies during the past J2 months 

‘acke iu 2 and S'b packages Por sale by ail 
first class grocers. 


@ LUANT BROTHERS, 
28 South Street, New York City. 








GEORGIA: FLORIDA: 


tion about Georgia or Florida, shoukl subseribe for the 
Mownis a News, published at Savannah, Ga, Paely, $lu 
Weekly, i2 pt wham, Advertisers desning cu toners 
in these States should use its columns, / as the best 
paper in the Southeast, Rpevimen copies sent on rec: ipt of 
beents. Ablres J.T ESTILL, Sapanneh, Ga 


———— 


Siac cocaine oem 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, — 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mas. Louise Cuinpt.r Movuron; author of 
** Bed-Time Stories,’ but better known as the 
Eritvent Liter ory Correspondent ** TL. ©. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to St. Nicuoras * 

Sr. Nico. & seems to ie, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen, It is a delightfal piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials ranning at once, by 
two such authors as Louisa M, Alcott and J. {, 
‘Trowbridge. Miss Alcott's * Lirrng Women’ 
was the most popular book since - UNcL«. 'Tom’s 











Can,’ and already one «an see that the * Eraur | — 


Covains’ must he nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit —firat cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Sugveyon,’ I 
like him so mach ia January, that I am deter- 
mined to make his farther acquaintance, 

** But, after all, the *Eraat Covers’ and the 

Youno Surveror’ are only welcome guests - it 

is Mra, Dodge who keeps house in St. Nicnoras 
and makes & magazine as Mad Racamier 
made a sion, drawing from each visitor his 
beat, and charming aline by her speech aud by 
her silence, "’ 
Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year's subscription to Sr. Nioxoras, price 
only $:.60. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$41.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt ed es, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor, Ove, Bounn, 
with a year's subscription to Scarnyer'’s Monta- 
Ly, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. I’ost- 
age prepaid, 

For Sale and Suabssriptions received by all 
Bookse..ets aud Postmaster’. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfeet, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just 1 suing trom the skin, the 
hair beg exactly of the same shade and texture a8 the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 














HAIR DYE, 


BRATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HATR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails, The only true and perfect Dye, 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the il etfects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown, Sold 
and prorerly applied at BATCHELOR'S Wig tactory, 
No. 16 Lond Street, N.Y Sold by alldruggists, 





Howry or Horenounp anv Tar, 
FOR THE CURE OF 


Covaus, foun), Ixrroexza, Hoarseness, Dirri- 
coLt Br avai G, AND ALL AEFRUTIONS OF 
tie THrovt, BuoncniaL Tupes AnD 
LtUNas, LEADIKG TO CoNSUMPT.ON. 


This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
anion with, Tar Baim, extracted from the Lr 
Pu.xc pte of the forest tree Avirs Batsamea, 
or Palm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound soo1nes ANnp scat. 
Tets all irtitations ».d inflammations, acd the 
Tar-Balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat and 
nir-passages leading to the lungs. Five addi- 
tiona! ingredients keep the organa cool, moisi 
and in healthtal action.. Let no prejudice keep 
you from trying this great medicine of a famous 
doctor who has saved thousands of lives by it 
in his large private practice. 

N. B.—The Tar Balm bas no bap TAsiz or 
smell. 

paices, 50 ckNra AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 


Great saving to buy large size. 
Sold by all Druggista. 


* Pike’s Toothache Drops” cure in 


1 minute. 
$5 to $ per day. Agents wanted, All classe 
of working people of both sexe:, young 
and old, make more money at work for us, in tt cir own 
localities, during their Tre momerits, or al! the time 
than at any thing else. e offer employment that will 
ay handsomely for every hour’s work. Full particn- 
ars, terme, &c.. sent free. Send us your uaavess at once 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look 1 work or 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer, 
G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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BEWARE oF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 


AND COUNTERFEITS! ~ 


ROWN’S 8 


Essence or 


Auta Fee 


., PREPARED 
5 3 


——-BY——- 


Freperickx Brown, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
mH 


THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 
the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, still maintains its enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy. - 
Its high reputation has tempted the cupidity 
of parties, whose only excuse for their unfair 
simulations, exists in the great popularity of 
the original, and accidental similarity of their 
names. 

BROWN’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stam 
of the manufacturer, which is incorporated wi 
the steel plate label. 








W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Teter, Itching of the 
Mead, and all Eraptions of the Skin, Face, or Body, mm 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal ji 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oa in use, 
W.A Batehelor’s Deatifries 


p ~eserving te Teeth & Gums and deodorizinz the Breath 


W. A. Batehelor’s New Cosmetique, | 


Black or Biowa, for tinti.g the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all d ris 

Ask for them. — 


tor beauti- 
fym: and 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, is called 
to the Price List of ” a 
be ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 
Which will be mailed on applicatica 


Freperick Brown, 
(Established 1822) 


IMPORTINC, MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING CHEMIST, 


W. E. Go ier Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. we 


_ __ EDUCATION. ; 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, 


MANHATTANVILLE, N. ¥ City. 
This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
acar the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
van contribute to an education at once 
-olid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 
Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bisho~ Hellmuth Colle~es 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
C1AN EDUCATION, to the sons urd daughters of gentle- 
men, at VERY MODERATE CHARGES. ‘The Colleges are onc 
nile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff ot 
European and experienced revident teachers. Distance 
rom the Falls of Niagara, four how s by rail. 

President and Founder~The Right Rev. 1 HELL. 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Huron. 

Hellmuth College (Boys).-Heav Masren; Rev. A. 
SWKATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb, 
eee lacies’ College —Prixcieat ? Kev. H. F, 
OAKNELL, Qi cens College, Cambridge. _ & 

For partivulars apply te the Principals 
respectively. ‘The next term COMMENCES 


SJerremper Ist. 


COLLEUIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City 


(Location delightful and easy of access.) 


DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for businoss or 
college. 

Thirty-third year begins September 
13th, 1875. 

Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
titute. 


SPEAK IN SEASON ! 
the next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, Ill, 
Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seching an educa- 


tion. EDWARD P. WESTON, 
SELECT BOARDING SCHCCT, 


0PEWELL Young Ladies’ Semi.ary, 
Hopewell. Mercer Co., N. J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Leeation unsurpassed for Lealth 
nd beauty. Daily trains to New York 
ind Philadelphia, a Mercer and Somer- 
et Railvoad. Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per 
ycar. Address 

MISS E. IT. BOGGS, Principal. 
































PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N Y. 

For Twenty Boys. For cireulars address 

0. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

First Session begins September Ist, 
1875. A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special atiention to English. 
* For Terms, &c., apply to 
kr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
President. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 


For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 


$160 pays for beard, tuition fuel, 
tight, &e., &e., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages au- 
perior. \Yamberlimited, Send for eata- 
iogue,to §=—6'T, G. SCH RIVER, A. M, 

1” Oyens on September Vth, 1875 











Archdiocese of New York. 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 


‘FORDHAM, NEW YORK. ” 
The College offers every facility for 1 
Classical and Commercial Educaticn, 
Studies will be resumed on WeEvnes- 
Day, SeptemBEK 8th, 1875. 
Txuus: Beard and ‘Tuition, per year’ 


wo, 
For further particulars apy to 














PY WI QOOKKIN 8. J. President, 


«EDUCATION. = — 
CSARLIER INSTITUTE, 
Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Lessons resumed ou TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER Mth, 
fr. 9 to 1, and on Septembcr 20th from 9 to 3. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Aunapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spokcn. Twenty eachers. 
New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, in- 
terior arrangemenjs. Large gymnasium, fire-prooft stairs, 
&c. Prospectus on application. 
PROF. CHARLIER, Director. 





SUNNY HALL, 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Receives A Few LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY,RYE N.Y. 


Nest session will coa.mence September 13tb, 1875, For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8. J. LIFE, 


Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E, RICHARDSON, Principal. 

This old-established School re-opens (9 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in EnGrisn, Frencu and Ger- 


uaN. Superior as a Home School. 
F Circulars sent on application. 


_AMOSKEAG 


Manufacturing Company, 
MANCHESTER, N. H., 
Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 
Locomotives 
and Stationary Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Cotton and Woolen Machinery, Tools 
TURBINE WHE, 

















Mill Work and Castings of every Description. 
WM. AMORY, Treasurer, City Exchange, Boston, Mase 
4 STRAW, Agent, Manchester. ¥. 1. 








LTT ro a Re <mne 
GLENN’S 
SULPHUR SOAP, 


Tuorovuauty Cures Diskases oF THE SkIN, 
Beavtivies THE COMPLEXION, PREVEN'TS 
AND ReMeptes RueuMAtIsM AND Gout, 
Heats Songs AND ABRASIONS OF THE 
CUTICLE AND COUNTERACTS CONTAGION, 


_ This Standard External Remedy for Erup 

tions, Sores and Injuries of the Skin, not 
only REMOVES FRoM TUB COMPLEXION ALL 
BLEMISHES arising from local impurities of 
the blood and obstruction of the pores, but 
also those produced by the sun and wind, 
such as tan and freckles. It renders the cu- 
TICLE MARVELLOUSLY CLEAR, sMooTH and 
PLIANT, and being a WHOLESOME REAUTI- 
Ftek is far preferable to any cosmetic. @ 





Au ru REMEDIAL ADVANTAGES OF SuL- 
PHUR Barus are insured BY THR USE oF 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, which in ad- 
dition to its purifying effects, remedies and 
PREVENTS RHEUMATISM and Gour. 


Italso DISINFECTS CLOTHING and LINEN and 
PREVENTS DISEASES COMMUNICATED BY CON- 
TACT with the person. 


Ir pisso.ves Danprorr, prevents bald- 
ness, and retards grayness of the hair. 


Physicians speak of it in high terms, 
Prices, 26 and 60 Cents per Cake, Per Box, (3 Oakes,) 


60 and $1.20 
N.B, The 50 cent cakes are triple thesize of those at 
e@ 25 cents. 


pe Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye,” Black or Brown. 





€..N. CRIPTENTON, Prop'r, 7 Sixth Av. NUE. 
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Told in Confidence. 


BY EI’MIZABETH +TUART PH. LPS 








Vow you'll never, never tell him! 
Freezing star now glittering farthest, fairest on 
the winter sky ; 
If he woo me, 
Not your coldest cruel ray 
Orcanormay. 
Be found more chill and still to him than I. 


Swear you'll never, never tell him ! 
Warm red roses lifting your shy faces to the 
summer dew; 
If he win me, 
Blush your sweetest in his sight 
For his delight, 
Bit I can be as sweet, ns sweet as you! 





[From Blackwood's Ma azne.; 


THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XX V.—( Continued.) 

And in truth, although the garrison seemed to bave 
been undergoing an interminable siege, the day had 
searcely begun. 

Shortly after this, breakfast was served—tea, hot 
caskes of unleavened bread (the Indian chapp tees), and 
stew with rice. The pantry by the portico served as the 
kitchen, and for occuption by the servants, while that 
opposite it was appropriated to the sepoys, who cooked 
for themselves. The flour and grain had been stored 
in the north-east spare rcom, while the commissioner's 
stock of sheep and poultry had been penned in a part of 
the platform of the bath-house. ‘The ladies and the re- 
serve took their meal in the dining-room; the different 
guards each furnished a detail of one of their number 
to receive their portion except that stationed in the 
bath-house, which had been supplied with a day’s pro 
visions and a native servant to cook; for the trench lead 
ing to it afforded but imperfect cover, and Falkland 
would not allow no one, except to convey orders, to go 
to and fro. 

Various weak points in the sand bag parapet had 
been discovered, especially where it joined the round 
pillars of the veranda, at which pcints two or three bul- 
lets had found entarnee. ‘These were made good with 
cager zeal, and then the garrison awaited patiently the 
nest movement of the enemy, one member of each 
picket, mounted on a box, keeping a lookout throuzh a 
loophole, while the others sat arms in hand, below. 

As the sun mounted into the sky, the heat became 
fiereer than ever. ‘The rainy season was approaching, 
and the high winds of the Indiau summer had ceased, 
but not much air could find its way through the tarrier, 
although many of the doors were open. In ordinary 
times it would have been declared imy: sible for Euro- 
peans to support such heat without punkahs, but now it 
was unnoticed. The ladies fanned themselves, the 
gentlemen wiped their faces, All were composed, but 
no ene discussed the future. 

The heat had the good effect of quietins the enemy. 
Towards noon the firing ceased entirely, and the first 
excitement of the defenders having passed over, they 
began to think about rest. A fourth part of each picket 
were also allowed to leave their post at atime, to wash 
and dress; of the rest, a part was allowed to sleep in 
turn, which they did on cots brought into the veraadas, 
or on blankets stretched on the pavement, while the re 
mainder kept a look-out. But none of the enemy could 
be seen stirrmg. At one o’clock dinner was supplied, 
flour-eakes, and st.w and and rice, as before, with a bot- 
tle of beer between every two persons. The sepoys, 
going off duty by turns, cooked their single meal of 
coarse wheat cakes, which they devoured in silence, 
sitting gravely on their hams and stripped to their waist, 
taking afterwards a long draught of water from the se- 
perate store they had previously themselves drawn from 

the well, for to drink water obtained in any other way 
would have been polution; and then passing round the 


{had drawn a fire which showed that the assailants were 
still in foree; but it slackened after a few miuutes, and 


then stopped. 

At sunset another meal was served out. 

“ We have come out to see if we can gota little cool 
ir,” said Olivia, appearing with Miss Peart in the 
western veranda after the hasty meal was ended; for by 
this time the restrictions on the movements of the ladies 
had been tacitly abandoned, and they went about the 


-| building at pleasure: “ these centre rooms are getting to 


be almost unbearable, and T think they are worse now than 
during the day, beeause one expects to be a little cooler 
in the evening,” 

“This veranda is hardly any better, 1 am afraid,” 
said Yerke, rising from the empty beer-chest on whieh 
he had been sitting, and whieh did duty for a banquette, 
‘for it has had all the afternoon sun upon it. Why, 
not go on the top of the house for a bit, as soon as it is 
dark, and get some fresh air? You will be perfectly 
safe there, if you keep to the centre, and don’t go near 
the edge.” 

“That would be niece, indeed; I will go and sce if 
Colonel Falkland will allow it” And the ladies with- 
drew presently from Yorke's post, not to be seen again 
that evening, for the roof was found to be so cool by 
comparrison, that Falkland*had shawls and bedding 
taken up, and the ladies passed the night there, quite 
annoticed by the enemy. 

With many the coming darkness was looked forward 
to with dread, as the enemy might be expected to take 
advantage of it fora real attack, and the sense of se- 
eurity afforded by the strength of the position, and its 
easy defence during the day, was succeeded, as the 
shades of evening advanced, by a fear of danger from 
some unseen quarter, And Falkland, refreshed by 
sleep, went round the bailding at frequent intervals to 
see that the guardy wero all at their posts. When 
night came on, too, a supply of water had to be drawn for 
the next day, and carried in jars to the main building. 
The platform-well having been surrounded with sand- 
bags, and thus, in fact, included in the bath-house de- 
fences, the garrison of that post could draw water unseen 
by the enemy at pleasure, but it could not be taken 
along the covered way in the daytime. ‘The task of 
conveying the jars devolved on the reserve, Falkland 
standing the wile outside the covered way. to note it 
any sounds could be heard indicating a night attack. 
Bat although a movement of men eould be heard abou 
Sparrow’s house, both then and throughout the nigit, 
che enemy did not fire a shot, or attempt to disturb them, 
and hopes began to arise in the breasts of many, that 
the rebels meant to take themselves away. 

* ‘The fellows will bejoff to-morrow even if they don’t 
go to n-ght,” said the brigadier from his couch to every 
ove who came near him, still bathing his eyes with a 
wet rag dipped in the basin of water beside him; “ Falk- 
land says they are sure to do so; and in any case, he 
says that relief is sure to arrive by morning. The 
cowardly fellows will sheer off when they see the gal- 
lant Sikhs marebing down on them VIL be bound.” And 
indeed, in all hearts th: hope was strong that the attack 
tad ended with the first discomfiture ot the mutincers; 


under-waisteoat did duty for a shirt—the supply of the 
latter article of dress being very limited in the garri- 
son-—and with a pair of white or flannel trousers gave 
the wearer the appearence of a dirty racquet-player, 
while incipient beards added to the general seediness 
of aspect. All the men had their firearms beside them, 
or between their knees. The ladics generally did nut 
look to much better advantage, although Olivia had 
somehow managed to make herself neat before deseei.d- 
ing; and her beautiful hair, coiled in neat folds roand 
her stately head, was in contrast to the general stovii- 
ness of the rest. Miss Peart, indeed, had washed her 
face before joining the party, and was clad in a clean 
muslin robe of her hostess; butas she sat in a lounging- 
seat drinking her tea it was evident to the company that 
she nad given up wearing stockings for the time; while 
Mrs. Polwheedle had apparently discarded stays and 
undor-garments generally, as conductie to heat «nd 
supererogatory during siege-life, and sat fanning her- 
self in a rocking chair, clad in acrumpled wrapper which 
yielded to each impress of her ample fisure. 
CRAPTER XXVI. 
The hopes imparted to the garrisoa by tho stillness of 
the night and carly dawn, that their enemies might have 
abandoned the blockade, was dissipated with the return 
of daylight. ‘The sepoy encampment was still standing 
pitched among ih? trees behind the court house; large 
bodies of men were drawn up near that building, dee 
tachments from which could be scen from the look- 
out place on the roof to march down with a semblance 
of discipline to relieve the advanced pickets which line | 
the park walls; and about sunrise a lively fire began 
again, especiaily from the east wall and Sparrow's 
house, the roofof which was now discerned to be pro- 
tected by a parapet of sandbags piled up during the 
night, in imitation of the defenders’ method while the 
doorways and veranda facing the park had been blocked 
in the same way; sandbag loopholes had also been made 
at various points along the top to the adjacent wall, so 
that the assiilaats were now on an equality as regards 
cover, and havirg apparently unlimited ammunition, they 
fired briskly, aluhough with more care than on the pre- 
vious day. evidently aiming at the loopholes of the gar- 
rison. ‘The covered way to the bath-house was now 
completely commanded from the roof of Sparrow’s 
house; and as Falkland | aised along it to visit the guard 
there, attended by Yorke and the jamadar, the} party 
und to run the gauntlet of a sharp fire. 
“Ti's precious lucky, sir, there were no riflle com- 
panies among our three gallant regiments,” said M'In- 
tyre to the colonel, as a bullet, coming through a ‘loop- 
hole from whieh he had just withdrawn, whizzed throagh 
the bath-house, and lodged in the wall on tie ovher side 
‘for we should bave a few more of these gen'ry.”’ 
* You’re an awful dab at field-ongineeriog and that 
-ort ofa thing, Arty, I know,” said Spragge, who had 
just entered the smaller building, bringing a bag of 
flour for the day’s rations to his friend; “ but you haven't 
made allowance for a fellow of my inches. Just look 
at this,” he continued, holding up his pith helmet, 
the ‘op of which were a couple of round holes; “ precious 








and as night wore on, those who were at liberty to take 
rest lay down to sleep off tacir anxiety, while those who 
were oa duty remained calm and gilent at their posts. 
No lights were allowed in the verandas; some lamps 
threw a dim illum nation during the night over the 
large centre room . 
“Weare somuchin debted to you, Mr. Yorke, for your 
happy suggestion,” srid Olivi, as the party were drimk- 
ing tea next morning im the dising-room—a r ereation 
in which Yorke being off duty, was able to join; “I 
can’t tell you what a comfortable night we passed on the 
roof; it was quite cool, and has completely invigorated 
me; and then whenever one awoke there were the stars 
shining overhead, and everything so peaceful, it was 
difficult sometimes to realize where we were. But it 
seemed very selfish to be lying there so comfortably 
while all of you gentlemea were on the watch in. the 
dreadful heat below.” 
“Tam sure I could hardly sleep a wink for the hard- 
nes3 of the roof,” said Mrs. Polwheedle; ‘and we pay 
for having been cool up there, by coming down into this 
dreadufl close ro m. You people who have been here 
all night have no notion how awlully :tuffy it feels afier 
the fresh air.” 

As Mrs. Polwheedle had slept soundly during the 


lucky my poor old nut was a little lower down, wasn't 
it? J don’t want to give up Johny Raugh a step just 
et. 

“ Pandy is quick to tako a hint,” said Falkland to 
his aid, “and we could not provent their making sand- 
bags, as long as there is any cloth left in the conptry. 
But we must try if we can’t manage to control their 
spirits a bit.” And returning to the main building, he 
collected about a dozen of the best shots on the east 
side, with orders to select each a loophole in Sparrow’s 
house, and to aim carefully as soon as it should be oc- 
cupied, and then sent Yorke to creep along the covered 
way, on his knees, holding up his hat on a stick just 
above cover. ‘The ruse succee led perfectly. In a few 
seconds the hat was observed; muskets protruded from 
every louphole on tke other side, and a sharp fire was 
opened on the moving object. The riflemen fired ia re- 
turn, and as the fire of the enemy was immediately 
cheeked, some execution might be inferred; after this 
maneuvre the enemy became more cautious. ‘Towards 
noon the dropping fire which fullowed this affair slack- 
cued, and was fullowed by a time of perfect quict, as on 
the previous day. 





















The second day of the siege; and it seemed as if 
they had been shut up for a mouth. ‘To the first excite- 
ment there now succeded the monotonous discharge of 


“hubble-bubble” or simple hookah for cach to take a 
whiff. 

Then Colonel Falkland, who had hardly bad a minute’s 
rest since the outbreak, fell asleep on a couch in the 
drawing-room, and slept till evening, his wife sitting by 
him and keeping the flias off his face witn a brusk of 
peacok’s feathers; while Miss Peart took the children 
into a side-room to prevent their disutrbing him, and 
made them some little rag dolls to play with—for poor 
Mrs. O'Halloran seemed bewildered with the situation, 
and sat, for the most part, fanning herself silently. 

Towards evening the firing was suddenly resumed, 
wakiag Falkland and other sleepers. One of the bath- 
house guard had incautiously exposed himself in stand- 
ing on the edge of the trench to take a look at the situ- 
ation, with the parapet scarcely covering his knees, and 


greater part of the alternoon, it was not surprising that 
her night should haye been wakeful; while it did also 
occur to Yorke that she of all the party should have had 
le.st cause to complain of the hardness of the pavement, 
in respect chat nature bad furnished ber with an ample 
cushion; but he did not commit this repartee to words. 

The party thus assembled, sitting ina circle at one end 
of the drawing-room round a small table on which the 
tea was placed, formed a curious contrast to the sur- 
roundings; fur except that the room had not been dusted 
that the picture-frames were piled on the piano, and 
various bundles lying about, it presented the ordinary 
aspect of a hands»mely-furoished apartment; but the 
occupants were a strangelj-assorted group. By general 
consent, coats and collars had been dispensed with by 
the men; and with several of the community a light, 














the prescribed routine. The great event was to be off 
duty at meal-time, so as to be able to met the delegates 
from other pickets, and compare notes. ‘The ladies had 
now taken on themselves the office of bringing their 
meals to those on duty; and Yorke and others in the 
west veranda had the happiness of reeciving their plates 
of curry and damper trom Olivia's hands, which the 
young man would fain have kiased with gratitude as he 
relieved them of their burden. Seen under the aspect 
of this crisis, she no longer seemed to be a wife. ‘This 
must be a dream, thought the young man; she is more 
like an angel than a being of this world; no harm ean 
come near her; and he felt quite happy at his post. 

Most of the officera bathed in the bath, two at a time, 


and with orders not to splash or make a noise. 
To be ontinued. 
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THE ALBION. 
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Lost, 


Once on a time she came to me," 

As some small star from heaven might flee— 

To be a mortal’s sole delight, 

A love by day, a dream by night, 

To sweetest thing on land or sea, 

My little darling crept to me. 

A trembling, tender, fairy thing, 

Too graze to smile, too sal to sing, 

Aware of earth with grieved surprise, 

And alien from her native skics, 

A baby angel strange to see, 

My little darling came to me. 

But love and loving taught her smiles, 

Aud life and living baby wiles— 

The way to cling, to coax, to kiss, 

To fill my soul with decpest bliss; 

My heart of hearts, my life was she, 

This little love who came to me. 

What words she stammered, soft and low, 

No other ear but mine could know; 

More gentle than a cooing dove, 

More fond than any voice of love, 

So shy, 80 sweet, so tenderly 

My little darling spoke to me. 

I know not how to tell the grace 

That dwelt upon her wistful face— 

The tinted skin, the lip’s pure bloom, 

The clearest eyes that knew not gloom, 

The hair as soft as mqth wings be, 

My little darling showed to me. 

Alas! I know that all is gone, 

That here I sit and grieve alone, 

That every fair and gracious thing 

T loved and lost is but a sting; 

Another thorn thy memory, 

My little darling, brings to me, 

But kindly night doth pity pain; 

in all my dreains she comes again; 

Her precious head is on my breast; 

My happy arms caress her rest: 

I hear her words of tender glee; 

My little darling kisses mo. | 

Ah | sweet is night—too sweet, too brief~ 

When day recalls our bitterest grief, 

The hungry heart, the longing dire, 

That burns the soul with vain desire, 

The ancient cry of wild distress, 

The Rachael-mourning, comfortiess, 

O God! once more that face tosee! 

My little darling come to me | 
—Harper's, 


The Heroine of Matagorda, 

Thereis no country in the world more 
pleasant to the eye, in early spring, than 
Southern Texas, particularly that por- 
tion bordering on Matagorda Bay. The 
level prairie, looking like a beautiful 
lawn, with long spaces of many-colored 
flowers dotting the emerald expanse like 
fragments of fallen rainbow. Clumps of 
trees, suggestive of distant islands, break 
the stretches of green away to the north, 
while east and west the dense growth 
along the river-bottoms forms a back- 
ground to the beautiful picture. 

At this season of the year the cattle 
that have been feeding in the bottoms 
dring the winter, with its cold northers, 
come out with their young, and in peace- 
ful herds revel in the short, fresh grass. 
Deer by hundreds are constantly in 
sight, and the riversand bays swarm with 
fish beneath and wild fowl above. 

There are many beautiful homes bor- 
dering Matagorda Bay tothe north, but 
none that, in elegance and surroundings, 
equals that of Judge Delmar. He was 
once a wealthy planter, andis now one 
of the richest stock-growers of that won- 
derful pasture-land. A wife and a son 
and daughter constituted the judge's 
family at the time I speak of. 

To write “Belle Delmar was beautiful’ 
would be simply to pen what everybody 
said who knew her. And even the less 
favored maidens, who might be inclined 
toenvy Belle the attentions her beauty 
brought, acknowledged, one and all, “she 
was as good and accomplished as she 
was sweet and beautifal.” And _ this 
must be acknowledged tobe a high and 
certainly deserved compliment, coming 
from such a source. 

In Texas where men hold land in pro- 
portion to the immense size of the States 
farms, or, rather, houses, are very far 
apart, and, to one accustomed to the 
densely populated East, it would seem as 
if the neighborly feeling could not be 
cultivated with so sparse a population. 
In reality, it is just the reverse; ten or 
twentv miles dwindles into a wonder- 








tully short distance in such a country, 
and, as all the people ride on horseback, 
and live muchin the open air, there is a 
great deal of visiting, and the social feel- 
ings are ina state of constant activity, 
People think nothing of riding ten or 
twenty milesto spend an evening with a 
friend, for itis only an hour and a half's 
gallop back, which is nothing; it would 
take longer tomake the distanceon tho 
usual “accommodation” trains running 
into our cities. 

While this living so far apart begets 
friendship and sociability, it isa perfect 
barrier to sucha thing as gossip, which 
ean only flourish in crowded villages and 
small towns, where there is a large per- 
centage of very idle, and, consequently 
very vicious people. 

The old Texans are a very gallant peo- 
ple, and,as may be supposed, Belle Del- 
mar did not want for admirers. Apart 
from the numbers, of more experience 
and personal confidence who came to see 
her, there were many of the younger and 
more timid callers at the judge's honse 
whocame to see Burnett Delmar, though 
that handsome young fellow knew 
very well that he was not the attrac- 
tion 

Burnett Delmar was afew years older 
than his sister, and seemed to be as 
popular with the ladies, and deserved- 
ly so, as his sister was with his own 
sex, 

He wasavery warmfriendto Ralph Aus- 
tin, though Ralph but seldom putin an 
appearance with the avowed purpose of 
seeing Burnett Delmar. Belle was the 
attraction, and there was none so welcome 
to her among the many, for he had all 


the qualities of form, head and heart 
which sensible women most admire. 

Spring comes to that portion of Texas 
in February; by the end of that month 
all the crops are in, and all the fruit 
trees in blossom. Then there is a period 
of rest till the branding season in April 
and May. 

It was the latter part of February 
when Ralph Austin, according to prom- 
ise, came down to Judge Delmar’s, in or- 
der to have a week's fishing with Burnett, 
who had the best yacht in the bay, and 
felt not a little proud of his ability to 
sail it in any kind of weather. The 
judge and Mrs. Delmar had gone to Gal- 
veston to pay a short visit to some 
friends, so that Belle was left in charge 
of the household, and a young friend 
with her, who she often laughingly 
teased her brother about. 

“Yo-morrow morning, sister Belle» 
Ralph andlare going to sail as far as 
Pass Cavallo, therefore we will take din- 
ner with us,and you must not be alarmed 
if we are not home before dark,” said 
Burnett to his sister, as they sat on the 
wide piazza facing the bay, the even- 


ing before his contemplated depar- 
ture. 


“I am afraid to let you go, Barnett. 
I feel responsible for you, and think it 
will be best to keepyou in sight till fa- 
ther returns,” said Belle, with affected 
seriousness. 

“I promise you, Miss Belle, to take am- 
ple care of this part of your charge dur- 
ing to-morrow, and if I do not return 
him in as good condition as when bor- 
rowed, then mine be the unpardonable 
blame.” 

Ralph Austin assumed the attitude of 
a pleader during this little speech 
though its most eloquent part was 
in the bright black eyes that beamed 
lovingly on her as he spoke. 

“With sach a promise I cannot with- 
hold my consent,so Alice andI will see 
that you shave a basket full of all the 
good things we can find for your din- 
ner.” 


“Mr, Ralph Austin, as it is you who 
have obiained permission from the com- 
manding office for me to visit Pass Ca- 
vallo with you, permit me to tender you 
my sincere, need I say heartfelt thanks, 
for your kind intercession, and should I 
ever have an opportunity to do you a 
like favor, pray always consider me yours 
to command.” 





Burnett lookin such a way at his beau- 
tiful sister, as he spoke, as brough, 
a brighter glow to her rounded cheeks. 

Next morning Burnett Delmar and 
Ralph Austin were up by daylight, and, 
asau early breakfast had been ordered, 
Belle and Alice Morton were up and 
shared with the young men. 

“Do not remain after sundown, or we 
shall be very uneasy,” said Belle, as she 
kissed her brother good-by, and gave her 
little hand to his friend. 

Ralph Austin, if he had his wish grati- 
fied in the matter, would not have gone 
at all; for gwhat was to sail to Pass Ca- 
vallo compared with the same time spent 
near “the Lily of Matagorda,” as the 
young men of the section called Belle 
Delmar? And, not being anxious to go 
forthe reason mentioned, the same mo- 
tive would force him to return as soon as 
possible; so he assured Belle they would 
return long before dark. 

The yacht was moored in anarrow but 
very deep bayou that emptied into an 
arm‘of Matagorda Bay--a place long 
famed for its oyster-beds, and as a duck- 
shootmg point, second to none on the 
coast. It was sixteen miles to Pass Ca- 
vallo, where the waters of the bay met 
those of the Gulf. 

The wind was blowing off shore, as it 
usually does at that season in the morn- 
ing, and there was not a cloud in the blue 
sky even so big as a man’s hand. A bet- 
ter day could not have been selected, and 
as the yacht sped overthe bay, frighten- 
ing myriads of water-fowl from _ its 
course, the young men shouted and sang 
and laughed ia their very excess of 
spirits. 

What an intense pleasure life is at 
such times! the young life in perfect 
sympathy with the Spring season, the 
fresh breeze, the rippling waters, and 
azuresky,the very motion of the boat, as 
it bounded along, beating poetic meas- 
ures to their throbbing hearts. 

They reached Saluria, a little village 
on the shore of the Pass, in about three 
hours, and here they stopped to fish. 
The disciples of Izaak Walton, who claim 
that the sport of angling consists in the 
long search for the game, and then in the 
skill with which the shy fish is hooked, 
would have no pleasure fishing in Mata- 
gorda Bay. 

Looking over the side of the anchored 
yacht, the young men could see the 
waters beneath literally alive with fish, 
glancing and flashing like animated jew- 
els in settings of silver and gold. 

Red-fish, snappers, bass, garfish, trout, 
mackerel, with here and there a monster 
sea-turtle passing over the white bottom 
like a cloud-shadow across a beautiful 
landscape. They could see about them 
the protruding dorsals of the huge 
sharks that haunt the beautiful bay like 
old pirates that have retired from the 
more active plunder of the seas. 

Fast as the baited lines could be 
dropped, the fish leaped for them, so 
that fishing was simply the mechanical 
throwing over of lines, and, without a 
cessation of motion, hauling them in. 
Burnett had a tank in the yacht, into 
which the fish were thrown as soon as 
caught, and this tank, capable of hold- 
ing several hundred © weight, was filled 
within an hour. 

“Now, Burnett,” said Ralph Austin, af- 
ter they had eaten dinner, “it is noon. 
With this wind it will take us four hours 
to get back, and, as Miss Belle has virtu- 


ally made me your guardian, I propose 
we return.” 

“All right, Ralph; but on one condi- 
tion.” 

“What is that ?” 


“That we stop at Duprez Dar, about 
three miles out of the course, and get 
some oysters. Duprez Baris the place 
where the aristocratic oysters do most 
congregate.” 

“I am agreed, Burnett.” And, to show 
he was anxious to be under way, Ralph 
drew up the anchor, and in a few minutes 
they were out of the Pass and sailing up 
the bay, _ 





‘The wind had nearly died out when 
they reached Duprez Bar, and the sun 
grew scorching hot; away tothe south- 
west the sky became overcast, and soon 
the black rim of cloudsspead to the south 
and east. 

“Weare goingto havea gale, Ralph,” 
said Burnett, looking anxiously at the un- 
mistakable indications. 

Ralph, who was not so familiar with 
the weather signs, asked: 

“Do you think it will come on before 
we reach shore ?” 

“I hope got; but Ido not like the looks 
of the sky,” replied Burnett, pointing to 
the copper-colored dome above them, 
then hurriedly taking a reef in his 
sail, . 

Ralph was surprised at this precau- 


_tion for there was not the faintest breeze 


moving to break the mirror-like- expanse 
of the bay. 

“If it comes on by degrees we can 
make the bayou without trouble, but if 
the storm comes in its usual way we 
mast make for the beach below the 
house,” 

“But why not forthe bayou, no matter 
how the wind blows ?” 

“Because the tide has turned, and at 
low water we cannot get over the bar at 
the mouth of the bayou. Should the sea 
rise, it would be more difficult—indeed 
impossible. But there is no danger’ 
Ralph; bless you, I’ve beached the 
yacht a score of times without harm.” 

While they were speaking, the great 
curtain of clouds rolled up, as if it were 
unfolding its inky drapery as it moved, 
and blotted out the sun. Then came g 
few puffs of hot wind like the breath of 
aglowing furnace. The water felt these 
premonitory evidences of the gale and 
trembled. A few minutes andthe puffs 
increased till they became a continuous 
gale of hot wind that increased in power 
each second. 

Of course the yacht was headed for 
shore the moment there was breeze 
enough to fill her sail, and then, holding 
the tiller, Burnett looked back every 
few seconds tothe white line of foam 
that came nearer with frightful rapidity. 

It was well that he reefed the sail, for 
now the yacht was fairly leaping through 
the water, and the groaning mast bent 
like a reed. 

“Are you making for the bayou, Bur- 
nett ?” 

“Yes, I think we 
bar.” 

Burnett’s handsome face was now very 
pale, and for him, very stern. Quicker 
than the flying yacht the wind followed 
with ever-increasing fury, till the white 
line of foam came up, enveloped them, 
and then went roaring toward the 
shore. 

So fierce was the wind now, that it cut 
off the sammits of the waves, appearing 
to lift the masses of water up and dash 
them over the yacht, drenching its occu- 
pants and threatening to swamp it. 

They were near the bar, about which 
the tide and the wind seemed engaged in 
afierce struggle, for between the oppos- 
ing forees great columns of green water 
were shot into the air and fell in masses 
of foam. 

It was too late to attempt to make the 
shore; there was nothing left for it but 
tokeep straight on. The wind, that 
seemed to have exerted all possible 
strength, at this time showed its terrific 
power in reserve, for,as the yacht reached 
the bar, it burst with redoubled force on 
that spot. 

The sail flew away in ragged ribbons, 
andthe yacht seeming tobe lifted from 
the water, was dashed to atoms on the 
bar, and “Ralph Austin and his friend 
were left struggling in the malestrom. 

The moment Belle Delmar saw the 
signs of the coming tornado, she ordered 
two horses saddled, and, filled with anx- 
iety, she and Alice rode rapidly down to 
the bayou. Dismounting, they hitched 
their horses and ran tothe shore, on 
which the waves were now breaking with 
great fury. 


can get over the 
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“There comes the yacht. They are 
heading for the bayou! Oh, if I could 
tell them they cannot pass the bar!” ex- 
claimed Belle, wringing her hands, and 
looking towards the yacht, which 
every few seconds seemed plunging for- 
ever out of sight. 

“Can we help them?” asked Alice, in 
a whisper. 

“No; how can we? See, they are near 
the bar! They are on it, and——” 

Belle Delmar finished the sentence 
with aery of agony. The yacht had dis- 
appeared ! 

Near by was a little pleasure boat 
which she had often rowed herself. The 
oars were init, and, the moment her eyes 
rested on it, she bounded forward, east it 
loose, and, tothe horror of her compan- 
ion, she plied her oars and dashed for tho 
bar. 

Crazed with alarm though Alice Mor- 
not was, she could not but reason on the 
folly of this mad act. She watched the 
shell of a boat as it rose and fell, and 
still -ved forward, urged by the ceaseless 
strokes of the rower; she watched it till, 
like the yacht, it was lost ‘mid the mad- 
dened waters on the bar. 

Seconds passed—seconds that seemed 
ages of agony—and Alice Morton, with 
clasped hands, fell on her knees, still 
straining her gaze toward the place where 
the yacht had gone down and the boat 
disappeared. 

She leaped to her feet. She could not 
believe her eyes. There was the boat, 
with Belle at the oars, and she was pull- 
ing for land, andthere were two droop- 
ing figures in the stern. 

Into the bayou the boat shot, and Belle, 


springing out, called: 
“Away for the carriage and aid 
Alice !”, 


Alice mounted and galloped for the 
house. She soon returned with the car- 
riage and two servants, laden with dry 
clothes and restoratives. 

By thistime the young men snatched 
from the jaws of death, were restored to 
consciousness, and could not believe their 
senses when they looked up at their 
beautiful attendants. 

Details at the close of a narrative are 
useless. Ralph and Burnett were taken 
home, and in a few hours were them- 
selves again, 

I heard the story from Mrs. Austin’s 
husband, who told me with pride how 
she had saved him and her brother, and 
so won the name of “The Heroine of 
Matagorda.” 





DARING BIRDS OF PREY. 


Dr. Wood, in the American Naturalist, 
tells the following stories:—“Our common 
goshawk is the most daring and ventur- 
some of any of our diurnal birds of prey. 
A farmer who resides a few miles from 
my office, wishing to perpetuate the old 
New England customof having a chicken 
pie for Thanksgiving dinner, caught 
some fowl, took them to a log, severed 
theneck of one and threw it down be- 
side him. In an instant a goshawk seized 
a struggling fowl, and, flying off some 
ten rods, alighted and commenced de- 
vouring his prey.. The boldness of the 
attack so astonished the farmer that he 
looked on with blank amazement. Re- 
eovering from his surprise he hastened 
juto the house and brought out his gan, 
which secured him both the hawk and 
the fowl. Another instance of still 
greater daring occurred near a dwelling 
house; the door being open the hen flew 
inside; the hawk followed, and seized her 
inthe room occupied by an old gentle- 
man and his daughter. The old man 
hastened to the rescue, and struck the 
hawk with acane before it released its 
grasp. The daughter caught the hawk 
as it attempted to fly,out of the dvor, 
and killed it.” 





Chinese mandarins wear six inch finger 
nails, stained like tortoise shell. 

AN excellent quality and almost un- 
limited quantity of mica (isinglass) has 
been discovered at Silver city, Idaho, 








STRANGE AND STRIKING SUICIDES, 


Samsen, who perished amid the 
ruins which crushed out the lives of 
his yersecutors, is the first self-mur- 
derer of Holy Writ. Saul fell upon 
his sword in his last and lost battle, 
and the horrid details of Razis’ suicide 
lives with every reader of the Scrip- 
tures. Among the Greeks suicide was 
common, though usually resorted to 
for worthier purposes than lead to it 
to-day. Lycurgus,the framer of the 
famous Spartan laws, in order to se- 
cure their observance, made his peo- 
ple promise to keep them inviolate 
“till his return,’ and then withdrew 
to Delphi, where after a consultation 
with the oracle he starved himself to 
death, thus enforcing the perpetual 
observance of the national promise. 

Suicide was so common in ancient 
Rome as to be called “The Roman 
Death.” Pliny and Cicero were ad- 
vocates of self-murder, Brutus, after 
the battle of Philippi, called on his 
favorite slave to kill him, and the 
faithful servitor, to avoid the act, slew 
himself, leaving Shis master to plunge 
his own sword into his vitals. Cas- 
sius was beheaded at his own desire by 
his special freedman; and Lucan, 
whose poetry lives to-day, opened the 
veins in his arms and bled to death. 

But by far the most famous suicides 
of ancient times were those of Antony 
and Cleopatra. After his fatal con- 
flicts with Cesar, the unfortunate 
lover ofthe Egyptian queen called on 
his attendant, Eros, to dispatch him, 
The loving slave refused, and at last, 
unable to withstand the entreaties of 
his master, stabbed himself. The 
despairing Roman, thus left to him- 
self, seized the blade,still reeking with 
his servant’s life, and plunged it into 
his own bowels. He was found in this 
condition by Diomedes, the chief eu- 
nuch of the queen,and conveyed to 
her presence, where he died, with his 
paling face pillowed on her dusky bo- 
som and his ebbing life defiling her 
purple robe. A few days later, and 
when her application to Cesar had 
proved unavailing,Cleopatra sat down 
to what was to be the last of her many 
royal feasts. The table was still aglow 
with the regal banquet when the 
queen lay stiffand dead, with the fa- 
tal serpent still coiled upon her cold 
breast, A fit companion-picture to 
this royal selo de se, is that of Sarda- 
napalus, roasting amid his imperial 
jewels and among his concubines on a 
funeral pyre of sandal-wood and pre- 
cious gems. 

In spite of the prevalence of suicides 
among the ancients, the laws agains- 
them were stringent, and the practice 
of self-destruction was considered a 
heinous crime, 

It has been reserved for more mod- 
ern times, however, to afford the his- 
torian of self-murder, real subject for 
his pen, and the number on the list of 
suicide has been steadily on the int 
crease since the beginning of the 
Christianera. - + ° 

{It isa noteworthy fact that the pro- 
portion of male to female suicides has 
been, and is,about three to one, and 
that while among the females mar- 
ried women and widows seek the last 
resort more frequently than single 
ones, the score of unmarried male sul- 
cides greatly predominates. Drown- 
ing in is the method most resorted to 
modern times. Firearms are next in 
favor, and poison falls last. The lat- 
tertwo are mostcommon among wo- 
men. But, most singular of all, is the 
fact that py accurately compiled sta- 
tistics, more. cases of felo de se occur 
in the month of April than any other 
season. 

But, besides tho vulgar means, there 
is no lack of recorded original meth- 
ods of taking one’slife. Pietro Perat- 
ti, the Neapolitan author, who threw 
himself,in imitation of the Sicilian 
poet, into the crater of Vesuvius, and 
the Austrian captain, who fastened 
himself to a signal rocket, offer per- 
haps the most inventive specimens of 
deadly novelty; but what can one say 
of Pierre Dumartin, who threw him- 
self among the bears in the bear pit 
of the Jardin des Plantes, or of the 
Greenwich pensioner, Peter Deems, 
who, because his grog had been stop, 
ped for some trifling misdemeanor, 
sharpened his spectacle legs to a 
point and stabbed himself with them. 
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A woman intheservice of the late 
Lord Stanly, broke aholein the ice 
ofthe fishpond of her master’s gar- 
den and thrust her head into the 
water, so that when found, stone dead- 
her body was quite dry; anda woman, 
whose husband was un apothecary, 
applied more than a hundred leeches 
to her person, to drain her blood. 

John Powers,an employee at. the 
Tredegar Iron Works, in Richmond, 
before the war, sprang into the fur- 
nace he was accustomed to feed, and 
a week later another man in the 
same works,threw himself, facedown, 
intoa channel of molten ironin which 
a@ gun was being run. 

A free negro, employed at Little 
River, N. C., in a turpentine still, vol- 
untarily boiled himself down in the 
kettle, and it is but a short time since 
that the papers were full of accounts 
of a man who had built a guillotine 
and decapitated himself. 

Deliberate intention is also very fre- 
quently expressed. Creech, the trans- 
lator of Lucretius, wrote on the mar- 
gin of the manuscript, “Remember. 
To hang myself after my translation 
is finished,” and didso. 

Jeremiah Clarke, organist of St. 
Paul’s. London, went out to kill him- 
self, and paused to consider whether 
he should bring that end about by 
hanging or drowning. Tossinga pen- 
ny to decide, it fell upon its edge in 
the clay, whereupon he returned to 
London and shot himself. 

Among the more horrible curtosities 
of the subject isthe case of the French- 
man who killed himself, and ordered 
his fat to be made into acandle for his 
mistress to read by. 

“T have so long burned for her,” he 
said, “that I would like her now to 
see that the flames were real,” 

SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 

When Sir Isaac Newton changed 
his residence and went to live in 
Leicester Place, his next door neigh- 
bor was a widow lady, who was much 
puzzled by the little she had observed 
of. the philosopher. One of the fellows 
of the Royal Society of London called 
upon her one day, when, among other 
domestic news, she mentioned that 
some one had come to reside in the 
adjoining house who, she felt certain, 
was a@ poor, crazy gentleman, “be- 
eause,” she continued, “he diverts 
himselfin the oddest ways imaginable. 
Every morning, when the sun shines 
so. brightly that we are obliged to 
draw the window-blinds, he takes his 
seat in front of a tub of soapsuds, 
and occupies himselffor hours blow- 
ing soap-bubbles through a common 
clay pipe, and intently watches them 
till they burst. Heis doubtless now 
at his favorite amusement,” she 
added; ‘do come and look at him.’ 
The gentleman smiled, and went up- 
stairs, when,after looking through the 
window into the adjoining yard, he 
turned round and said: “My dear 
madame, the person whom you sup- 
pose to be a poor lunatic is no other 
than the great@ Sir Isaac Newton, 
studying the refraction of light upon 
thin plates, a phenomenon which is 
beautifully exhibited upon the surface 
of a common soap-bubble.”’ 





‘“Brssewen Steet Pxratrs,— The want 

of uniformity in Bessemer steel has 
often been asserted by engineersas a 
strong objection to its use for steam 
boilers, An important point, how- 
ever, is made in this connection by 
the Messrs. Gallo way, English manu- 
facturers, who have a large experi- 
ence in boiler making, and are noted 
for the superiority of their work, who 
state that, when they commenced us- 
ing the Bessemer plates, some years 
ago, the results were not satisfactory, 
owing to the plates being too hard; 
but of late, having used steel plates 
extensively, the conclusion they have 
come to is, that when the annealing 
is carefully performed the plates are 
perfectly trustworthy— in fact, in the 
testing of boilers they now find quite 
as little difficulty with steel plates as 
with iron ones, if not less. They as- 
sert that careful annealing has a 
most beneficial effect, and that, even 
inthe case of wrought iron plates, 
which are punched, it is advisable to 
anneal tnem. 





WORKS OF THE WOUND- BUILDERS, 


About twenty years ago Elijah Cheek, 
who during the late war sought the Chief 
Magistracy of Arkansas at the hands of 
President Lincoin, was engaged in con- 
structing a plank-road from Mound City, 
five miles above Memphis, to Marion, the 
capital of Crittenden County, ten miles 
west of Memphis. In making excavations 
and embankments Mr. Cheek discovered 
strangely. shaped bricks, of which speci- 
mens were sent to the writer of this me- 
moir. They were made of grayish clay, 
nine by twelve inches in width an length, 
and four inches thick. Mr. Cheek sup- 
posed from the number of ruins which he 
found every few rods along the route of 
this old military road that Spaniards, when 
they held the country, built palaces every 
where, and grew enormously rich by culti- 
vating the lowlands. He finally accepted 
the conclusion, after hearing a curious re- 
citation of mound-builders’ history written 
by the late Cornelius Mathews, of New 
York, that the old military road was not 
the prodact of modern but of ancient skill 
and toil. He then saw how the ridge it 
traverses is artificial, how it is wider where 
the richest mound-builder built his domi- 
cile, and how itis true that these people 
lifted up in the lowlands not only countless 
mounds and dug countless canals and 
aguadas, but absolutely created, by uplift- 
ing the earth that constituted them, broad 
farms of hundreds and even thousands of 
acres. We of modern times are boastful of 
the triumphs of engineering skill that 
bridges rivers, upheaves levees, and builds 
railways. ‘These mound-builders achieved 
mightier tasks, and constructed road-beds 
that stagger credulity, and dug canals infi- 
nitely more serviceable than railways every 
where in the lowlands, Floods ruinous to 
civilization and wealth were rendered by 
them wholly impossible. Canals were not 
only the cheapest agencies of commerce, 
but the area of water service exposed to the 
action of the sun’s rays was not materially 
lessened, as would occur if levees could ef- 
fect their purpose and wall in the river. 
No such changes in climatic or hygrometri- 
cal laws resulted as would render, by pro- 
ducing wet and dry seasons, the successful 
cultivation of cotton impossible. These 
mound-builders were wiser than we. ‘They 
cultivated, the lowlands, first regulating 
the distribution of water, and making the 
country healthful by this useful system of 
drainage; and then doubtless there were 
at Memphis, as at St.Louis and Lousville, 
and other points designated by remains of 
the mound-builders’ greatest works, mag- 


nificant cities. —Harper's Magazine. , 
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MARINE SILK, 


At Palermo’ Italy, there is established 
an extensive factory for the manufacture of 
articles of wearing-apparel, including 
shawls, stockings, caps, gloves, ete., from 
marine silk. ‘This silk is a delicate mineral 
fibre, produced by the Pinne of the Medi- 
teranean. ‘This mollusk has the power of 
spinning a viscid silk, which it uses either 
as an anchor to secure it to the rocks, or as 
feelers. The byssus, as it is called, comes 
from the base of the foot, and when for 
any reason it is broken, the creature, by a 
process akin to wire-drawing, can repro- 
duce it. This fibre is said to form an im- 
portant article of commerce in Italy, The 
shells are fished up froma depth of twenty 
or thirty feet by the aid of a peculiar in- 
strument called a peronico. ‘The tuft of 
silk, having been broken off, is washed in 
soap-and-water, and then dried in the 
shade. By the aid of large combs, it is 
then straightencd, when the useless knot is 
cut off, and the remainder carded. This 
cleaning and curling process reduces the 
weight of the crude material from one 
pound to three ounces of fine thread. The 
woven fabric is of a rich yellow-brown 
color.—Appleton’s Journal. 





Brading, in the Isle of Wight, is 
remarkable municipality. It hes 
town hall 10x8 and levied heavy ti 
to pay the expenses of lighting t. 
town with nine oil lamps, 
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The Lost Babies. 


Come, my wife, put down the Bible, 
Lay your glasses on the book, 
Both of us are bent and aged— 
Backward, mother, let us look, 
This is still the same old homestead 
Where I brought you long ago, 
When the hair was bright with sunshing 
That is now like winter's snow, 
Let us talk about the babies, 
As we sit here all alone, 
Such a merry troop of youngstersg 
How we lost them one by one, 


Jack, the first of all the party, 
Came to us one winter's night, 
Jack, you said, should be a parson, 

Long before he saw the light. 
Do you see that great cathedral ? 
Filled, the transept and the nave, 
Hear the organ grandly pealing, 
Watch the silken hangings wave; 
See the priest in robes of office, 
With the hangings at his back— 
Would you think that gifted preachet 
Could be our own little Jack? . 


Then a girl with curly tresses 
Used to climb upon my knee, ' 
Like a little fairy princess 
Ruling at the age of three. 
With the years there came a wedding— 
How your fond heart swelled with pri@ 
When the lord of all the county 
Chose your baby for his bride! 
Watch that stately carriage coming, 3 
And the form reclining there— 
Would you think that brilliant lady 
Could be your own little Clare? 


Then the last, a blue-eyed youngster 
Ican hear him prattling now— 

Such a strong and sturdy fellow, 
With his broad and honest brow g 

How he used to love his mother! 
Ah, I see your trembling lip; 

He, is far off on the water, d 
Captain of a royal ship; 

See the bronze upon his forehead, 
Hear the voice of stern command» 

That the boy who clung so fondly 
To his mother’s gentle hand? 


Buried in a Gold Mine, 


Taman old miner. Not one of the 
now-a-day Washoe and Nevada 
stripe, but an old forty-nine Califor- 
nian miner. I havs been engaged in 
all descriptions of mining transac- 
tions, except the newfangled one of 
mining-stock in companies—‘“‘feet” I 
believe they call it. Among my va- 
ried undertakings was one operation 


in a tunnel, in which [and my part- 
ners engaged in the Summer of 
1852. 


One afternoon in that year, as I was 
carrying up a bucket of water from 
the river to our tent at the top 
of the bank, my foot caught under a 
large stone, and my perpendicular 
was at once changed toa horizontal 
posture, while the water from the 
overturned bucket spread itself in 
various direetions, With a few exple- 
tives of rather forcible character, 
quite customary and common in that 
region and period, Lraised myself to 
my feet again, and picking up the 
-bucket, was about to retrace my steps 
to the river, when my attention was 
attracted by a folded paper, which 
had been placed under the'stone caus- 
ing my fall. When my foot tripped, 
the stone was overturned, and 
the paper, folded, in letter form, lay 
expused to view. Bending over, I 
picked it up,and proceeded to ex- 
amine it. It was written with pencil, 
in characters very irregularand stiffly 
formed, as_ if made by a person witha 
wounded hand, The contents were as 
follows: ‘ 

“If this letter should fall into the 
hands of any person, I wish to inform 
them thatI have been attacked and 
mortally wounded by my two part- 
ners, who wished to obtain my money. 
Failing to discoverit, after wounding 
ine, they have fled, leaving me here to 
die. Whoever gets this letter will 
find buried in a ravine atthe foot of a 
‘blazed’ tree, twenty-five paces due 
north of this, a bag containing five 
thousand dollars in gold dust. That 
it may prove more fortunate proper- 
ty to him than ithasto me, is the 
hope of— ANDREW Forrest.” 

I stood for some minutes after read- 
ing the letter like one awakened from 
a dream, I could not convince my- 
selfthat the letterin my hand was a 
genuine document, and read it over 
and over again, thinking I might get 
some clue from the handwriting to 
the real author, Itmight be a trick 








got up by my partners to raise a 
laugh at my expense. No; the place 
where it was found, and the purely 
accidental discovery, rendered such a 
surmise very improbable, I sat down 
ona log, and turned the matter over 
and overin my mind for some time. 


Atlast Igot up, and pacing off the | 


required distance in the direction 
mentioned in the letter,I came to a 
large tree. 
discovered a scar, clearly indicating 
that the tree had been “blazed’’ at 


some remote period. This was ‘‘con- 
firmation strong as proofs of Holy 
Writ;” and I immediately went to 


work to discover the locality of the 
ravine. Herel was at fault. Noth- 
ing of the kind was to be seen. To 
all appearances a stream of water 
never had passed in the neighbor- 
hood of the tree. This was not en- 
couraging; and I sat down on the 
ground and read the letter again, to 
see if I had not mistaken some of its 
directions. No; I was in the right 
place; but where was the ravine? 


A tap on the shoulder aroused me 
from my meditations, and, on looking 
up, I saw my two partners, who loud- 
ly abused me for having neglected the 
preparations fortheirsupper. As an 
excuse, I showed them the letter, and 
detailed the manner of finding it. To 
my surprise, they were as much ex- 
cited by its perusal as I had been and, 
we all looked around perseveringly 
for the ravine, but without effect for 
some time. At last Jack Nesbitt, 
wke had been a miner since 48, 
said : , 

“T think there has been a ravine 
here, but it has been filled up by the 
rains.” 

On close examination, we decided 
that his suspicion was correct, and 
after some consultation we determined 
that the next morning we would com- 
mence digging. 

Mornipg came and we repaired to 
the spot with pick and shovel, Jack 
proposed that. we should follow the 
course of the ravine, which appeared 
to run into the body of the hill, 
rather than to dig down in any one 
place. ‘The result was, that in afew 
days we had _ fornted quite a cave in 
the side of the hill. 

We worked at this tunnel for four 
days without finding the bag. On the 
fourth day, Jack proposed that he 
and my other partner, Bill Jennings, 
should carry the dirt down to the river 
and wash it, leaving metodigin the 
tunnel. In that way, they thought, 
we might at least ‘‘make grub,” while 
searching for the hidden money. I 
thought the idea foolish, but as they 
had entered so eagerly into my views 
regarding the buried bag of dust, I 
made no objection to the plan, and 
dug away with redoubled energy. In 
fact, I had thought so much about 
the object of our search, that I had 
become utterly regardless of any- 
thing else. I had dreamt of it when 
sleeping, mused on it when waking, 
and it had obtained complete control 
overmy mind. “Day after day we 
worked—I digging and my compan- 
ions washing; yet, strange to say, I 
did not become discouraged. They 
said nothing about the bag of gold 
dust; and I asked them nothing 
about the result of their washing the 
excavated soil, 

We had worked about three weeks, 
and had formed a tunnel extending 
about fifteen fect into the hill, when, 
on one afternoon, completely tired 
out, I sat down torestinthe cave. I 
had only intended to sit a little while, 
but five minutes had not elapsed be- 
fore I was fast asleep. I was awak- 
ened by & crash, and found my feet 
and legs completely covered by a mass 
of dirt and stones. The front part of 
the tunnel had fallenin, and I was in 
& manner buried alive. About ten 
feet of the tunnel remained firm, and 
from my observation of its structure 
prior to the accident, I was con- 
vinced that I had no reason to ap- 
prehend any danger in that quar- 
ter. y partners had carried 
dirt enough tothe river to keep them 
busy there for the rest of the day; so 
Ihad nothing to hope from their as- 
sistance. The question that first pre- 
sented itself to my mind was, How 
long can life be sustained in this con- 
fined state? Ihad read, a dozen dit. 


| The 


| proceed to extricate myself? 
Carefully examining it, I | 





ferent times, statistics in relation to 
to the amount of air consumed hourly 
by a human being’s lungs, but, like 
almost every body else, had merely 
wondered at the time, and then forgot 
the figures. 

How much would I have given 
then to have been able to recall them! 
next thought was, How can I 
This 
question was difficult of solution. If 
Iwent to work with a shovel and pick 
to clear away the dirt that had fallen, 
it was extremely likely that all which 
I could be able to remove would be 
immediately replaced by that which 
would fall from above. This was 
pleasant! Iracked my brains to de- 
vise some means of liberating myself, 
but without effect. 

Leaning against the wall in utter 
despondency, I was about to throw 
myself onthe ground and await my 
fate, when I observed that quite a 
current of water on a small scale was 
making its way down the side of the 
cave. At first I was alarmed, as I 
thought it might loosen the earth 
above, and bring another mass down 
on my head. ‘The next moment the 
thought struck me that it might be 
turned to my advantage. Why could 
Inotso direct it that it would wash 
away sufficient earth in its progress 
tothe outlet ofthe cave to make an 
opening large enough to allow me to 
crawl outthrough it? Evenifit only 
succeeded in making an air-hole, it 
woulk enable me to exist till my part- 
mers could cometo my rescue. Care- 
fully examining the course of the wa- 
ter, I succeeded in finding the spot 
whereit entered the cave, and to my 
great joy ascertained that I could 
easily direct it, by cutting a channel 
out of the side of my prison to the 
mass of earth that blocked up the en- 
trance of the tunnel, The air at this 
time was quite hot and stifling, and I 
became aware that whatever was done 
must be done quickly, orI should 
perish for want of oxygen. After I 
had cut a channel for the water to 
flow towards the entrance, I enlarged 
the opening by which the stream en- 
tered thecave, and was delighted to 
observe that it flowed with redoubled 
force. Taking my shovel, I pushed it 
through the moistened earth, as far 
asI was able, and then awaited the 
further action of the water. Ina few 
minutes I was enabled to push it 
still further, till atlastit was out of 
my reach. Then placing my pick- 
handle against it, I pushed both, as 
farasI could. With what eagerness 
did I watch to see the first opening 
made by the water, and I was soon 
gratified by observing that it flowed 
ina steady stream in the direction 
in which I had pushed the pick and 
shovel. 


In a few minutes I discovered a 
faint glimmering in the distance, 
which might be an opening or the 


effect of an excited imagination, I 
searcely knew which. Butthe doubt 
soon resolved itself into certaintity, 
and an opening some five inches in 
diameter speedily disclosed itself, 
Larger and larger the opening grew; 
lump upon lump was washed away 
bythe stream until the channel be- 
came large enough for me to place my 
head in and holloa lustily for assist- 
ance. Justas I was drawing my head 
back,I caught sight of a buckskin 
bag. Hastily seizing it, I found it was 
theone we were in search of, and 
which, but for the accident, I would 
never have found. Wishing to sur- 
prise my companions, I concealed it, 
and redoubled my cries. In a few 
minutes they came running up the 
hill, and soon liberated me from my 
unpleasant position. 

“Well, Ned,” said Jack, as he 
shook me by the hand, “I’m glad to 
see you're safe, old fellow—the more 
soas Bill andI have been deceiving 
you alittle. You know we have been 
trying all the Summer to get you into 
atunneling operation, and you have 
only laughed at us.” 

“Yes,” said I, wondering what 
would come next. 

“Well, when you got that letter, 
Bill and I made up our minds that 
we would go into the job with you; 
notin hopes of finding any bag, but 
because we knew you would work 
twice as hard with such an induce- 





ment, Intending, meanwhile, to wasn 
the excavated dirt. This we have 
done; and, my boy, we have never 
made less than three hundred dollars 
any day since we commenced.” 

“Then you think that bag is a hum- 
bug, do you?” 

“Why, of course,” said he. 

“Well, I don’t, and I intend to go 
on looking for it,’’ said I. 

“Now, what is the use of being fool- 
ish?’”’ quoth Bill Jennings. ‘‘We have 
got as much dirt as we can wash for 
some time, andit pays. I can’t see the 
use of continuing such a wild-goose 
chase as the hunt for that bag.” 

“Still I intend to follow it up,” 
said I. 

Bill and Jack conferred together 
for a > while, and then the former 
said: 

“Well, Ned we might as well tell 
youfirstas last. I wrote that letter 
in order to gointo tunneling.” 

“And the ‘blazed’ tree,’ said I; 
“how about that? The ‘blaze’ is cer- 
tainly two years old.” 

Jack hesitated. : 

“Why, you see,’ said he, “we found 
that treeand wrote that letter to suit 

” 


- 


“Then what do you think of this?’ 
Tasked showing him the bagI had 
found in the cave. 

Jack was nonplussed. On opening 
the bag we found about three thou- 
sand dollars worth of gold. Jack 
would never confess, but always in- 
sisted that variance between the 
statement inthe letter andthe amount 
in the bag was proof enough that 
there was no connection between the 
two. Idon’t think so, however, and 
I believe that Jack’s assertion of 
having writting the letter was untrue. 
We could never ascertain anything 
about Mr. Forrest, s0 we divided the 
money among us. 

EEE 
A DEFEATED COCK. _ 


Thomas Roach, keeper of a chicken 
ranch on the old San Jose road, pur- 
chased, several months ago, alot of 
fine cropple-crowns, which he kept 
aloof from his less aristocratic fowls 
ina small yard. Thechief of his fam- 
ily was a large black bird of an ex- 
ceedingly haughty disposition, He 
was monarch of all he surveyed till 
about a week since, when Roach pro- 
cured a white bird of the same breed 
and turned it into the yard of cropple- 
crowns. The two male birds immedi- 
ately joined in battle, which, aftera 
gallant display of courage by both con- 
testants, resulted in the defeat of the 
black cropple. The unsuccessful bird 
took its defeat sorely to heart. In 
fact, life was no longer worth pos- 
sessing since honor had departed. 
The bird was seen trying to kill it- 
self with its ownspurs. Not succeed- 
ing, it tried to jam its head under a 
gate, but again failed. It flew upona 
barrel half filled with rain water, and, 
carefully surveying the situation, 
plunged into the cask. Roach ran 
out and found the bird with its wings 
closely folded to its side, its beak 
open, and apparently endeavoring to 
repress the natural struggles of self 
preservation. It was speedily rescued 
from its dangerous situation, but it 
refused to take any further interest in 
life, and after a few days of mental 
torture and physical suffering it 
died.— San Francisco Bulletin, 





Tne Amperia: Mussian ‘Technical 
Soclety has reported favorably to the 
Government on the introduction of 
the decimal system, which is now 
everywhere established in Europe, ex- 
cept in England and Russia. The re- 
port says that the Russian people will 
easily fall into the change, as the 
Russian measures do not vary much 
from the French; it likewise advises 
that the metrical system be taught in 
the schools, and that cheap pam- 
phlets be published on the subject, 





Toclean and restore the elasticity 
of cane chair bottoms, turn the chair 
bottom upward, and with hot water 
and a sponge wash the cane ; work well, 
so that it is well soaked; should it be 
dirty, use soap; letit dryin the air. 
and it will be as tight and firm as 
new, provided none of the canes ai’ 
broken, = 
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CENTENNIAL, . 


The letter-boxes will bear inscriptions 
in six languages. 


Nearly 100 American publishing-houses 
will be represented. 


Illincis contributes about two tons of 
geological specimens, 


A titanic steam-engine, weighing 
over 700 tons, is being placed in position. 
It was built in Providence, R. I. 


The total donations to the Women’s 
Department during the past year amount- 
ed to $45,626.48. 

A lump of coal weighing five tons will 
be sent to the Exhibition from the Kohi- 
noor Colliery, Shenandoah. 


The Grand Exposition Hotel covers 
five acres of ground, and is the largest 
building of the kind in the world. 


The Canadian Yacht Club’s schooner 
yacht is nearly completed. It will take 
part in the international race. 


A party of Centennializing Indians, 
under the charge of George Anderson, 
ascout, has arrived in Philadelphia. 


The grand pavilion to be erected on the 
grounds by the French Minister of 
Public works will cost 250,000 franes. 


The “official catalogue” will contain a 
ciassified list of all exhibitors, their ad- 
dress, and the objects exhibited. 


Barbers for gentlemen and hair-dress- 
ers for ladies will abound at the Exposi- 
tion, and will probably represent a diver- 
sity of nationalities. 


The clock for Independence steeple, 
which is rot yet completed, will stand 
about 14 inches higher than the one for 
Memorial Hall. 


Several bids have been made to sweep 
out the Centennial fair building for fifty 
thousand dollars. Sealed proposals for 
the contract were not even solicited by 
the managers of the institution. 


The Chinese contributions to the 
American Centennial will aggregate $160,- 
000 in value. One merchant alone sends 
$6,000 worth of goods, and sends six work- 
men along with them to repair any dam- 
age to them, 


The Centennial authorities have es- 
tablished a Bureau of information for 
the collection and contribution to the 
pressof news relating to the Exhibition. 
This department is under the charge of 
M. F. Lobo, formerly of the Day. 


Judging fromthe large number of sub- 
scribers to the fund for the erection on 
the Exhibition Gtrounds of a building in- 
tended to serve as headquarters for the 
bank officers and bankers who are 
subscribers, the project will prove suc- 
cessful. 


Theodore Thomas will locate his or- 
chestra on the elevated plaza between 
the entrance to Memorial Hall and the 
two tolossal bronze horses. Seats will 
be erected there under a canvas covering. 
Space for the regular Exposition band 
has not yet been allotted. 


During the six months of the Exhibi- 
tion, working bees and apiarian appara- 
tus will be on exhibition, and honey and 
wax as well, To afford additional op. 
portunities to bee-keepers it has been de- 
cided to have two special displays of 
honey and wax— June 7th to 15th, and 
October 25th to November Ist. 


Among the exhibits of His Holiness, 
the Pope, at the Centennnial, will be one 
mosaic of the Madonna, after Rafaelle, 
another after Sassoferrata, and two vases 
of flowers in mosaic, all made in the Vati- 
can workshops; also, a piece of tapestry 
representing St. Agnes, virgin and mar- 
tyr, by Signor Centili. 

The science of Pomology is to be rep- 
resented at the Centennial on an exten- 
sive scale, and a Bill has been introduced 
inthe House asking for an appropriation 
of $2,500 for defraying the expenses of 
the several countries in presenting their 











productions of pomology and paying 
Commissioners to attend to placing and 
taking charge of them. 


Mr. W. pe Morgan, of London, Eng- 
land, whose pottery has caught so won- 
derfully the old Gutebio lustre, is send- 
ing anumber of specimens of his work 
to the Exhibition. © They consist of jars, 
plates and tiles, ornamented by artistic 
designs, and each possessing either the 
gold, red, or silver lustre for which 
these potteries are so justly remark- 
able. 


The Art Exhibition is being energeti- 
eally pushed to completion. The New 
York State Centennial Board and the 
Art Committee have already secured over 
two hundred choice paintings, at the 
office, No. 625 Broadway, and in the 
course of another week expect to have 
in the neighborhood of tive hundred. 
Our leading citizens are lending their as- 
sistance by generous loans of their 
choicest pictures. 

The committee having in charge the 
escort arrangement have completed their 
labors. The Seventh N. Y. Regiment, al- 
ways on time, have their quarters select- 
ed and their transportationsecured. The 
corps will leave New York Saturday, 
July 1. The “Thirteen Colonies” are to 
be represented by thirteen delegations. 
These are to- assemble in New York on 
Friday, June 30. They are to be escorted 
by the Veteran Corps of the Seventh 
Regiment. The escort and the delega- 
tions will leave for Philadelphia on Sat- 
urday, July 1. The civie societies and 
military companies will go under the 
same escort. 





A BREAKFAST WITH THE KUEDIVE. 

The correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph at Cairo, gives the fol- 
lowing account of a breakfast with the 
Khedive of Egypt:— 

Great taste was displayed in the decor- 
ation of the table —I have rarely seen 
such fruit and exotics even in English 
houses— and the ornamental structures 
in sugar and sweet paste, which served 
as centrepieces, were as remarkable for 
their size as forthe elaborateness of their 
design and the richness of their colors, 
The servants were not arrayed in the 
picturesque and frequently very costly 
costume worn by the retainers of most 
wealthy signeurs, but wore European 
liveries of green and gold. 

Of the breakfast itself, which lasted till 
three o'clock, and was composed of no 
less than twenty-two courses, the most 
interesting feature to the foreigners who 
partook of it was, I imagine, that it 
opened with fresh oysters and real turtle 
soup. Respecting one of the plats, “ris 
a la Khedive,” composed of peculiarly 
small and delicate rice stewed in a con- 
somme of calves’ brains, I cannot forbear 
reproducing a statement made to me by 
my neighbor at table, one of the dignit- 
aries of the Khedive’s court:—“I cordially 
recomend that rice to you,” said his Ex- 
cellency; “In the first place, because it is 
areally admirable dish, inthe preparation 
of which His Highness’ chef excels all 
others, and secondly, because it is prob- 
ably the most expensive mets ever set 
before any body since the days of Helio- 
gabalus. Every grain of that rice my 
dear sir, cost the Khedive a lonis; I ven- 
to apprise your consumption of it at $250 
amouthful. That hock you have just 
been drinking isnot an absolutely cheap 
wine: Ismail Pacha took all he could get 
of itat 68 francs a bottle—about $14; but 
in comparison to his rice, he may be con- 
sidered to have got it for nothing. That 
rice is of a peculiar sort, grown on the 
Khedive’s own estates; it is consequently 
the most costly article that appears upon 
the Viceregal table. 





General Tom Thumb proposes to buy 
a Texas ranche, where he can perch him- 
self on a horse, strap himself to two navy 
revolvers, and gambol over the prairie 
with 10,000 Jong-horned steers, branded 
with the Thayb monogram, 








THE CENTENNIAL FIEND, 


It was only half an hour before tho 
paper went to press, but he walked 
unerringly into the editor's private 
room, and, dropping his hat over the 
warning placard of “Busy Day—Short 
Calls,” seated himself with easy bar- 
room politeness on tho table with 
the exchanges. He was dressed in 
an Ulster and a soiled ruffled shirt, 
worean amethyst about the size of a 
hook glass on his third finger and a 
cluster pin in his bosom. He took a 
“seven-for-a-quarter” cigar from his 
mouth and, placing it on the editor’s 
inkstand, remarked contidentially :— 





“Tam going to spend some time 
this year” 
The editor clutched his pen like a 


dagger, and, pawing after the few 
hairs on the top of his head, said :— 

“Tn Philadelphia’’— 

The young man spat gracefully over 
his left shoulder on the new carpet, 
and responded :— 

“Yes, I’ve done a little writin’ in 
my day, and bein’ disengaged this 
summer should like to send a first 
class journal like yours’’—— 

The editor fell back in his chair and 
gasped : 

“Some 
nial?’’ 

The interviewer nodded and kicked 
his No. 11’s pensively against the ve- 
neered panels of the desk. 

“Would you like to be packed in ice 
until your friends call for you?” asked 
the editor, gloomily, “or shall we for- 


letters about the Centen- 


ward your remains in an airtight 
casket?’ 

Then gazing sorrowfully at the 
young man, he put his mouth toa 


speaking tube and asked :— 

“Are any of the pressmen at 
hand?” 

Promptly wafted 
came the reply :-- 

“Red Mike and Big Dan, sir.”’ 

The would-be correspondent started 
upaghast, put his hat on, wrong side 
in front, and buttoned the third but- 
ton of his coat into the second button- 
hole, but the newspaper man, taking 
no more notice of him than he would 
ofadead head advertisement, breathed 
through the tube :-— 

“Give ’em a quarter apiece and let 
them come here. Tell them there is 
another of those Philadelphia Centen- 
nial fellows here, and then pullin a 
District Telegraph boy and send him 
for a hearse.” 

Before the last words were in the 
speaking tube the tails of an Ulster 
coat sailed out of the private office, 
and a nervous young man, after trying 
the door of the coat room and diving 
into the coal closet, reached the 
counting room door, looked over his 
shoulder at two brawny Milesians 
who had just descended from some 
upper region, missed his footing for a 
dozen stairs, accented his descent 
with a heavy bump on the first land- 
ing, and reached the street as the edi- 
tor wrote the last word of an article 
on “the business outlook,” and calmly 
sent it whirling upin thebox to the 
composition room,—Boston Commer- 
cial Bulletin, 


through the tube 





JUST LIKE A HOG, 

Part of the cargo of the ill fated Kalo- 
rama was a consignment of 500 hogs, be- 
longing to Mr. Farley, of Los Nictos, 
We have waited with great curiosity to 
hear of the fate of the porcines, and at 
last the details reach us, It illustrates 
the natural perversity of the hog capitally. 
The officers of the Kalorama, anxious to 
save the poor hogs froma watery grave, 
or rather with a due sense of the com- 
mercial value of bacon, drove the hogs 
out of the Kalorama on the shore side, 
and endeavored to make them swim to 
the beach. That was enough for the 
porkers. ‘The great mass of them delib- 
erately turned and swam out to sea, and 
through their hoggish obstinancy were 
drowned.— Los Angeles (Cal.) Express. 





John Bertram, of Salem, Mass., in view 
of the depressed state of business, re- 
cently destroyed thirty thousand dollars 
in mortgages which he held against poor 
people, We suppose there is no great 
danger of contagion, 
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The other day a young man of four 
and twenty, waiting around the forty- 
second street depot, seemed slyly anx- 
ious to get intoa fuss with somebody, 
He was well put together, seemed to 
have lots of musele and no one 
seemed anxious for trouble with him. 
By and by aun oldish man, who had 
been watching the fellow for a quar- 
ter of an hour, made free to re- 
mark :-— 

“You seemed determined to pick a 
fuss with some one.”’ 

“That what I want, Mister,” re- 
plied the young man; “I’m just roast- 
ing to have some one haul off on me!” 

“Why do you wish to fight?” in- 
quired the gentleman, 

“Vil explain,” was the answer. “I 
never had a fightin my life, and I 
don’t know whether Id run or stand 
up to busines, I'd kinder like to 
know how I'd behave. If I stood 
right, up, then I’d have contidence in 
myself afterwards; if I took a back 
seat, then Vd be mighty careful how I 
told a man he lied,’”’ 

He slammed around for a few. min- 
utes and then went out fora glass of 
beer, There was a big one-eyed 
hackman in the saloon to get a bill 
changed, and the stranger danced up 
tohim and cheerfully called out :— 

“I’m the boy who can take care of 
that other eye for you!” 

“Don’t fool with a wild elephant,” 
growled the hackman as he counted 
his change. 

“Wild elephant be blowed! I can 
saw you in two in three minutes,” 

The fight opened beautifully and 
closed rapidly. The young man was 
knocked over a table one way and 
kicked over it from the other, and a 
rblow under the ear, as he made fo 
the door, helped him ten feet. He 
trotted into the depot pale as death- 
and head swelling up, and as he in- 
quired for water and atowel the gen, 
tleman who had conversed with him 
came forward and inquired :— 

“Did you find a fight?” 

“Got lieked all to thunder!” 
the lonesome reply. 

“And how about confidence?” 

“Haven’ta pinch! The minute he 
hit me TI wished there was a ten acre 
lot between us. That settles that 
question— I dasn’t fight a boy ten 
years old.”—N. Y. Telegram, 


was 





Mrnerat Woor.— It is well known 
that at nearly all blast furnaces the 
cinders and slags are thrown away, 
and they sometimes accumulate to 
such an extent as to greatly interfere 
with the transportation of fuel and 
ore to the works, It is now proposed 
to manufacture a mineral fibre out of 
them which can be spun into fire- 
proof and non-conducting packings, 
or can be worked up into chemical 
products. At the Krupp Works, Es- 
sen, Prussia, the operation is con- 
ducted as follows: ‘The pig-iron fur- 
nace is provided with a tap an inch in 
diameter, out of which a continual 
stream of slag is allowed to flow and 
to fall a distance of two feet six in- 
ches, when it is met by a strong blast 
of cold air, by which it is spun into 
myriads of hair-like threads, as white 
as snow, and resembling the finest 
wool, These fibres look like spun 
glass,and also recall the famous Pele’s 
hair, which is produced by strong 
currents of air blowing across the 
melted lava of the voleano of Kilauea, 
inthe Sandwich Islands, It is rather 
remarkable that the idea should not 
have been borrowed from this natural 
volcano many years before, 





Roiiep Screws.— A very ingenious 
method of manufacturing screws 15 
described in an Edinburgh journal, as 
having been recently and successfully 
introduced. By this plan the screw, 
instead of being made, as ordinarily, 
by cutting away the iron of the bolt to 
leave the thread, is formed by rolling 
the screw on the bolt-blank while hot, 
a process by which, it is claimed, a 
great economy of time and labor is 
effected. Recent experiments have 
also shown, it is said, that the ten- 
sile strength and the holding power, 
in both hard and soft wood, of rolled 





screws are considerably greater than 
those of cut ones, 
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columns of this paper on such and such a date, we Tequest all 

well-meaning persons to take proper precautions for beeplug 

their dogs witbin their houses, &c.’ ’ 

In reference to the failure cf Mr. Disraeli as a Parliamentary 

Leader, the “London Saturday Keview’ says: ‘*More than oue 

recent miscarriage in tho conduct of Parliamentary business. 
raises a doubt whether Mr. Disraeli’s influence in the House of 
Commons may not be seriously impaired. He has for many 
ears deserved the favor of the House by his tact, his temper 
and bis skill in the management of a jarty; but till bis last 
accession to office he bad never found bimeelf, whethee wo 
out of office, charged with the direction of a majority. His 
want of knowledge of details and his imperfect sywpatby with 
pu! lic feeling have become more prominent as bis responsibility 
has increased. ‘Ihe strange series of blunders which he com- 
mitted during the debates on the Royal ‘Titles bill indieated a 
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fundamental defect of knowledge aud judgment.” 

It has become the fashion among the supporters of the Chureb 
te allege that the State contributes nothing towards the Estub 
lishment, It is not improbable that a little light may be thrown 
apon tbis delusion in Parliament, either iu the shape of a ques 
tion or by moving for returns of the expenditure of a now de 
fanct body called ‘the Church Building Commission. — The 
duties of that commission related to the expenditure of a millior 
sterling, which was voted out of the national exchequer in Le1s 
for the parpcss of building cburebes aud augmenting ebureb 
livings. In 1x52 it was found that the whole of that money bad 
been expended, and the commission came to an end. As, bow- 
ever, many enthusiastic churchmen seem to have forgotten its 


vitch himself, »s may be seen by reference to the advertisement | Ja ly” 





Qualities of Humor. 


The true humotist dwells upon the contrasts cf life, upon the 
stravge mixtures of the earthly and beavenly in a1 concrete 
beings, to teach us the most important of lessons. He shows 
cs that the beggar way be a hero in disguise, uot that the hero 
isa humbug. Rather, we should say, the hawerist gua bumer- 
ist, 18 equally ready for either duty. Goldsmith's Vicar helps 
us to recognise simplicity and loving kindness in the sbatbiest 
of disguises. Swift, in his worst moments, would persuade us 
that all the fame of statesmen aud soldiers is wen by cowardice, 
avarice and pettifogging cogeuption. Hunror, by its nature, 
must be a double-edged weapon. It may poison our enthusiasm 
or check our contempt. Even when it dwells upon the simple 
virtues of a Vicar of Wakefield, it would not for the world lose 
sight of his foibles. £o scon as the good man bad an adequate 
income, cr became capable of seeing through the tricks of a 
kuave, he would cease to be interesting. And yet it is surely 
vot right to respect humanity precisejy in so far as it is coupled 
witb impecuniosity and practical imbecility; and to" esteem a 
good man heartily only so long as we can retain the belief that 
we are superior to bis weaknesses. This way of patronizing 
Christian virtues bas something suspicious about it. ‘The 
hamorist who delights in your beantital characters, so long as 
they are rather ridiculous, fails to care for them when they insist 
opon taking things seriously. ‘The generation who were charu:¢d 
by the Vicar could never mock ravagely enough ata Weeley or 
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Summary of European News for the Week. 








The Prince of Wales has reached Gibraltar, and wll soon 


arrive in England, where an enthusiastic welcome awaits him. 
A cocd deal of surpiise is felt at the ignorance, perhaps 


may only be the assumed ignorance, of the writer t> th 
Times” who suggested that the opinion of the frince of Wales 
should be taken about the Royal ‘Titles Bill, expecially as ther: 
The fact is, 
that bis R. 1. is one of its strongest advocates and his numer. 
ous letters and telegrams on the subject form one of the current 
The Prince’s great friend, the Duke of 
Sutherland, voted against the bill, or rather in support of Lo:d 


was reason to believe that he was unfavorable to it. 


topics of club gossip. 


Shaftesbury's motion. 


The Queen still remains in Germany, and it 's stated that she 
is so pleased with her visit that she will :eturn there in the 


fall. 


Oar old friend, John Brown, is the hero of another Court 
Prince Christian, who is the ranger of Windsor Forest, 
proposed, before the close of the pheasant season, to have a 

; Aa is the custom in 
such cases, he submitted the nnmes to her Majesty, and they 
were approved, with the on | that Mr. Brown should be in 


‘he Prince politely bowed to this 
1 d of sending out the iovitations as he had 
intended, he withheld thy m, and he and ‘Mr. Brown” bad the 


story. 


sm ll shcoting party of his own friends. 


claded in the namber, 
t, but inst 





few complete sets of Tur ‘Aunron for the 
years, 1874 and 1875, (containing William Harrison 
Ainsworth’s Great Historical Romances, “ Wat Ty- ; 

» | gress bas- been made with all farm labor. 


commissidher to visit some of the lodging ip 
London. Tho results are very interesting, but not very satis 


factory, in view of the approaching hot weatber. In one place 
three closets, three hand-basins and one towel supplied the 
wants of nivety persons. In another theheets were cb da 





insisted upon the ugliness much more than upon the beauty. 
Is it not equally trae now? The humorist leves the kind of 
virtuous character who can be made into a pretty plaything; he 
will melt into tears over the sewi-idio‘ie organist in ‘*Martia 
Chuzzlewit,”’ or any sentimental moralist who corrapts the poor 





once a fortnight, and the beds were found to be full of vermin. 
-}And #0 on ad nauvam. The * Times” may well get into a 
‘tight about a visitation of the plague. 

The London * Mark Lane Express,” of Ayril 17th, in its 
review of the grain trade for the past week, says: ‘‘ Great pro 
Spring plowing, 
sowing and harrowing bave proceeded satistactorily. ‘The quan- 
tity of wheat sown, however, is below the average, as fatmers 
prefer to use their land for other yi rposes, the present prices 
not enabling them to compete with the cheap labor of America, 
Russia or India. Trade during the past week has undergone 
uo marked altezaticn, Sales bave been strictly of a consume tive 
character, All qualities except fine white sorts have realized 
rather less money. The results of stuck-takiug at the beginuing 
of the month show a very small diminution, Loudon showing 
sbont 450,(0° quarters against 56',0'0 quarters at the end of 
i: | 1875. For the quarter of » year now comme ced a larger cou 

sumption of foreign wheat may be fairly enticipated. The 
gravaries in London are fuirly Glled with barley and cats, but 
waize is scarce, the present quantity being only about 15,%0 
quarters, which shows how low prices have increased the de- 
mand.” 

A high authority in the Londou market bas estimated that the 
aggregate depreciation of Stocks a’ d Bonds that bas taken place 
during the fall of the past two months, foreign and home in- 
cluded, has amounted to the enormons sum of more than a 
Hundred Million Pounds Sterlirg. 

The London ‘*‘ Times” has published a statement of the public 
debt of Spain, procured from offivial sources, which is an ex- 
traordinary d t. ‘The grard total is £3 .50,000,(00, or 
almost the same as the debt of Great Eritain. The interest on 
this, at 3 per cent., is about $100,0 0,000, while tbe total revenue 
of the kingdom, even in good years, does not reach $9 ',( 00,0 0. 

It has already been announced that the British, Russian and 
German squadrons in Chinese waters are to co-operate against 
the pirates infesting (bose regions. The British squadron num- 
bers 24 vessels and 223 guns. ‘The German squadron consists 
of six vessels, with 57 guns and !,380 men, ‘The Russian squad- 








by p charity, and curses the very name of Malthus. 
But let your benevolence be something more than a foible; an 
active, vigorous principle which tries, a8 clumsily and awkward- 
ly and mistakenly as you please, really to knock some evil on 
che head; and then your humorist cannot find variations enough 
upon the old ery of hyp:c ite, humbug, impostor. How have 
hamorists treated Lord Shaftesbury, for example? The Puri- 
tape, we ate told, put down the old English drama; and people 
who think, as Charles Lamb apparently thought, that the main 
object of human existence was to write avd see good plays, 
natarally inferred that the Puritans were a simple nuisane. As 
a matter of fact, the old English drama, like all other things, 
was put down because it put itself down. It bad become intol- 
erably corrupt, and went the way of all flesh. Humor of the 
gentle variety, which charms us in Miss Austen, or the humcr 
of Addison's Knight, or of Goldsmith's Vicwr, is indeed charm- 
ing in its way and may well be popular. It is but the geuvtle 
swile with which an amiatle character disarms our jealousy of 
virtue. You may really admire my Christian charity, it seems 
‘0 say, without gradging, for 1 wear coarse stockings and com- 
mit balf a-dozen barmless solecisms of manner, You need not 
be afraid that I shall call upou you to be heroic, or invite your 
attention to the seamy side ol the world. All the evils to which 
flesh is ‘heir can te sufliciently cured by tbe milk of hom n 
kindness. Sentimentality that wou t make yoa cry, sympathy 
tbat will never become painful, quick observation that will never 
ask really awkward questions, these are suflicient weapons 
wherewith to conquer this hard world, a gentle optimism is 
the most popular of ¢ eeds, for we all want some excuse for 
turning away our eyes from certain facts An optimism put so 
gracefully and deferentially is fascinating within its sphere. 
Life becomes an idyl witb just enough spice ot latent satire to 
prevent it from becoming insipid. Let us all drink plenty of 
milk puncd and forget the laws of political economy seems to 
b> the moral of Dickens s ‘Christmas Carols;” and in a less 
voisterous form, fitted to feebler avimal spirits, that seems to 
be the substantial creed of the gentler variety of humorist. 
There is a time for such moods, and they have been inter. 
preted with infinite grace and delicacy by some of the writers 
noticed; bat between such bumor aud the humor of Swift or 
Fielding there is a whole world of difference +, ° * * 
Aad consequently, humor of the cld savage kind is pretty well 
eo >solete. A wretched caricature of 1t exists in what is called 
American humor. The trick has become so stale that one may 





Sees 


sport to themselves. His Highness nas been warmly com 
mended for thus refusing to place this influential ‘gillie,’ on a 
level with |ia own guests. The Queen, however, was by no 
means safisfied with this arrangement, and as the slight came 
from the one member of the Royal citcle for whom her Majesty 


hope tbat it t.0 will speedily expire. The whole art consis's in 
speaking of something hideous in a tone of levity. Learn to 
make a feeble joke about murder and sudden death and you are 
qualified to set op as a true humorist, Learn the ordinary 
newspaper English, and apply it to some boriors where it is 


ron is composed of six vessels and 54 guns. The total force, 
therefore, ta to 33 ls and - 39 guns. ‘The commander 
of the British squadron is Admiral R7der ; the commander of 
the German is Captain Count Monts. 








has « profound regard, and whom she consalts more than any 
other member of ber family, this little annoyance was felt with 


all the more acuteness, 


Ayr pos of (he visit of the Emperor of Brazil to the United 
States, there was a curious and unreported scene at the Victoria 
The officials of the London, 


Btation, London. the other day. 


The status of the French army is exciting wuch attention in 
Europe, and the London * Arwy and Navy Gazette,” in a re- 
view of the situation, says: ** We believe that the French army, 
in spite of what bas been written in this country on the subject, 
j8 making great progress in every way. ‘Work is being done 


Chatbam and Dover Railway had prepared for the Empress of moe heat nage et ay be hype endo Syne 


Austiia’s departure, by laying down a scarlet carpet, and ar- 


But her Majesty 
She desired to be treated 
as she was when she arrived three weeks ago, asa purely private 


person, and she therefore sat in ber carriage while the carpet 


ranging a few flowers on each side of it, 
objected to this little dewwonstretion, 


and flowers were removed, 


plished Freach officer, stating that the work, until a few days 
ago, waa really too bard, aud dwelling on the extra amouut of 
duty necessitated by the traiving of reservists. We see that i: 
Paris the cavalry regiments are being drilled to take the rail at 
night-time, and by ‘the lantern dimly barning’ a squadron 
rides up to a station, dismounts, piles arms, unsaddles, installs 
its chargers in the railway boxes, packs up bay and corn, and 





Secretary Fish and bis four ccm-,*:kes its place in the carriages. Once ready for a start, orders 


panions, who came on expressly from Washington to receive |""° given to disembark, and man and steed are broken to this 


the Emperor are not the Goly offivials who bave been snubbed ! 
An amusing story reaches us from St, Petersburgh. The Grand 


hew service — conveyance of cavalry.’ 
Tue French mercantile marine is declining. The ‘Journal 


Duke Nikolai Nikolaeviteb, brother of the Emperor, ore dea Economiates’’ shows that in 1875 French ships only shared 


rather too intimate with a ballet-dancer of the opera, wheroupon 
h> was banished for eight months to the Caucacus, and the! 
young lady was sent to a little town in the Baltic provinces | 


called Weden. 


scription so-and so, answers to the name of. 
be returned to the room of his Imperial Highness the Gran 





in the foreign carrying trade of their own country to the extent 
of 3 j percent. Also that French mercantile steam tonnage 
consisted in 1869 of 288 vessels, weighing 212,9 6 tous; avd in 
1874-5 the number of vessels bad increased to 315, but the ton- 


¢ Presently there appeared in the St. Petersburgh | nage had declined to 205,94', 
‘Police Gazette’’ an advertisement —‘Lost, & :naway dog, de- 
if found, ‘3 (spends too much money on the army, and not enongh on in, 


The Dic:cen “News” declares that the Prussian Government 








Dake Nikolai Nikolaevitch.” This advertisement appeared three traction. ** In that kingdom,” says the Saxon journal, ‘are to 


times before anything amiss wan discovered. On its 
found out, General ‘Trepoft the policemaster, 


being , be tound 15,000 children who learn absolutely nothing, becanse 
was sent for aud jze masters, Lot even bad ones, are provided for them. 


About | 


manifestly out of place, and you can thenceforward make jokes 
by machinery. The true bumorist might be brutal, but he had 
real intensity of feeling. When Swilt discussed the p:opriety 
of converting Lish babies into an article of food, ue went 
beyond all permissible limits, and even defeated bis own satiri- 
cal aim by the coarseness of his images; but at leasthe suowed 
concentrated wrath and righteous indiguation.—Cornbill 
Magazine. 





Miss Ecizasern Tuomrson, who painted the © Roll 


which will not be finished, however, in time for the next exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy in London. ‘The picture is called 
‘Toe Return of the Six Hundred from the Battle of Balaklava.” 
Mis ‘Thompsen, according to the “London Observer,’ will 
hereafter abandon the painting of battle-pieces a lime in which 
sbe has already a host of imitators. It is said that after a 
proper course of study in Rome, she will give her attenticn 
entirely to religious subjects. 





FRANCE IS TAKING OUT HER vevanche in afar more 
satisfactory way than by powder and shot. According to tle 
“Voss Gazette,” Berlin gets all her articles, not only of luxury 
and fasbion, but also of common necessity, frou tas French. 
Boks, shirts, and butter are imported ia large quantities from 
France, the productions being better and cheaper than those of 
Germany. *‘If things goon like this.” says the philusophic 
writer in the German G zette, **France will soon get back tre 
milliards she paid to her conquerer, and which, in fact, have 
never procured the Jeast advantage to German citizeps,” 





Call,” bas been working for ten montbs upon a new war picce, . 
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How Vegetation Affects Health. 





The English ‘ Gardener's Magazine” says: ‘‘Our instinct 

leads us to delight in flowere. Their beauty and perfume have 
irresistible attractions for us. We have little dreamed tbat we 
were thus led to surreuad ourselves with objects which most 
powerfully conduce to bealtb. No doubt there are certain mem- 
bers of the vegetable kingdom which are exceedingly delete- 
rious; for, not to speak of the much dreaded upps, the West 
Iudian manchinecl, and come species of the Aterican rbus, 
there are some of our common sweet-scented flowers, such as 
the mezereon, which have very injurious pr perties. But recont 
investigation has proved that those adornments of our gardens 
for the presence of which we so crave. are, us a rule, endowed 
with health preserving qualities. Oxygen, whea highly electri- 
fied and so rendered especially vitalizing, bas in recent times 
bees distinguished by the name ot ozone. ‘Tbis is one of the 
chief elements of a healthy atmosphere. Now, centuries ago 
it was known that certain plants acted as poweriul disinfectants 
Thus Herodian tells us that, when in the second century the 
plague raged in Ltaly, the physicinns recommended those who 
crowded into Rome to go to Laurentum, because there the 
sweet-bay tree (Laurus nobilis) grew in great abundance, and 
the inhalation ot air impregoated witb its odors was a stroog 
preservative against infection. And the disciples of Ewpedo- 
cles were wont to grow aromatic aud balsawic herbs around 
their dwellings, from the belief that they were thus guarding 
themselves against fever, agues, and sucb like. Has not, too, 
among us the tradition of its fever-dispelliog power given the 
name of feverfew to one of the strongest scented of the com- 
posite? Recent investigations, especially those of Prof. Mun- 
tegazza, of Pagua, and Dr. Cornelius Fox, have shown that 
these old ideas were based on scientific truth. Itis now accer, 
tained that the quality of ozone is materially increased by the 
exposure to the rays of the sun of various plants, among whictt 
the most common are the lavender, musk, cherry, laurel, clove, 
fennel, narcissus, heliotrope, hyacinth, and mignonette. It is 
interesting to know that the sunflower, which will grow almost 
anywhere, and could be turned to various uselul purposes, is 
one of the most valuable of sanitary agents, since not only is it 
ozonsparous, but elso destroys deleterious miasmita. It should 
be noted, as a farther proof of the good intiuence of plant 
culture on health, that, while the maoufacture of ozone is av 
independent work carried on by the flowers alone, the green 
leaves are performing their savitary fonction by extracting car- 
bonic acid gas from the atmosphere, and helping te reserve 
that propertion in its elements which makes it healthful. More 
remarkable, perhaps, than all is the eucalyptus, of which we 
have recently heard so much, and of which we shall soon know 
more. ‘bus the cultivation. of flowers is a work not merely 
delightful aud bumanizing in itself, but ono which, in a way 
most beautiful aad pictrresque, confers a positive benefit on 
society, so great that it can bardly be overrated, especially iu 
large cowns, where there must necessarily be so much to poisen 
and deteriorate the air we breathe. It may be added that the 
sunilower thrives even in the heart of London, and thet it is 
readily propagated from seedc sown in March or April. Jt is 
nearly allied to the common Jerusalem artichoke which als 
grows in the smokiest of districts,’’ 





A Quern’s Drawixc-Room Incipenr.—A_ young 
nobleman, whose fawily bad not been at court since the ucces- 
sion of Her Majesty, a fine. tall fellow, of manly beating, was 
presented the Jast. As bis name, Lord Alfred Conuaught, was 
being avnounced, be passed Prince Albert and the young Prin- 
cess in au apparently haugkty manuer, without removing his 
chapcau, They seemed enraged, but as it wight be a mistake, 
arising from embarrassment in a young nobl first app h 
ing bis sovereign, no notice was taken of the apparent rndeness 
When he reacbed the Queen, however, he uncovered his head, 
kneit gracefully before her, kissed the proffered hand, arose, 
thrast bis chapeau in a positive manner upon his head, and 
turned to address Prince Albert. ‘Uhe latter drew back; bis face 
flusbed scarlet. It looked like an intended insult to the Prince 
Consort in the presence of his wife and sovereign. A murmur 
of indigoation ran through the throne-room Tbe old Duke of 
Wellington, bending under the weight of seventy-eight years, 
and covered with decorations, stepped forward to interfere. 
The Lord Chamberlain, however, was before him, and when just 
upon the poiut of arresting the offender, the Queen interposed, 
saying, “Right, right! Lord Connaught is right!" and then 
turving, explained the tr tion to the Prince, the young 
noblewan weauwhile leokivg un. It was some time betore this 
strange conduct could ke understood by those present; Lord 
Cennaught, the only person whose head was covered, moving 
with great self possess'on amcnz bishops and chancellors, 
leaders of the Commons aud dons of the universities, the 
observed of allobxervers. It seeme! that, for special services 
rendered to the King bya Lord Connanght in the reign of 
Henry VII., a right bad been given by a patent in perpetuity, 
to the bead of the house in each succeeding generation, to re- 
main with covered head in the presence of tie raling sovereign. 
‘This rizht bad been in abeyance during the minority of the 
present Lord Connaught, and had been forgotten by all but the 
Queen. He had uncovered his head to ber as & woman, but 

q jelous of the inherited privilege, had resuwed his chapean 
upon rising, aud continued to wear it afterward. - London 
Court Circular. 











Romance anp Rearitry.—Many people, says the 
* Daly News,” are puzzled to know where Mr. Disraeli got his 
whimsical idea of making the Queen of England avn Empress cf 
India. Tue proposition with which he has startled mankind is 
to be found fully developed in his novel of ‘‘Yancred.” The 
Ewir Fakredeen is addressing the Conservative statesman of 
the future, who is to supplant by menenres of bigh policy the 
worn-ont devices of Peel and Aberdeen: — 

‘The Qneen will listen to what you say; especially if you 
{alk to her as you talk to me, and say such fine things in such a 
beantifal voice. Nobody ever opened my mind like you. You 
will magnetise the Queen as you bave magnetised me. Go back 
to England and arrange this. . . ° Let the Queen 
of the English collect a great fleet, let ber stow awny all her 
treasure, bullion, gold plate, and precious arms; be accompanied 
by all her Court and chief people, and transter the seat of her 
Empire from London to Delhi. There she will find an immense 
Ewpire ready-made, a first retearmy, and a large revenne. . 
We will acknowledge the Fmpress:f Iodia as our suzerain and 
secure for hr the Levantine coast. If she like she shall have 
Alexandria, as she now has Malta; it could be arranged. Your 
Queen is young; she bas an avenr. Aberdeen and Sir Peel will 
never give her this advice; their habita are formed. They are 


the wife of Bonosus, Victoria, 
Znobia, Empress of the East, and was called the Empress of 
the West.” 


Parliament are in favor of women’s suffrage. 


an uvixterrupted teriure of office for 28 years. It is the rule in 


the borough, if any person refuses to accept the cflice of Mayor, 
to pull down bis house. 


existed; besides which she gets rid of the embarrassment of 
her Chambers! Aad quite practicable, for the only diflicalt 
— the conquest of India, which baffled Alexander, 1s all 
one.” i, ie 

Mr. Disraeli ia probably the first statesman who has ever at- 
tempted to convert his own burlesque into history. 





An Enrvress or Britary,—lt is not generally known 
that Britain has had so far back as A. p. 270 un Ewpress, and 
her name was Victoria. In a work called ‘*The Kings of Europe, 
Past and Present,” it is said: ‘“‘In 270 there reigned in Hritain 
She was coetemporary with 





European Miscellanies. 





A Masoniry oF THE Scotch aud Irish members of 


Tse Mayor or Forpwicu, EnGuanp, is dead, after 


THE OrPonENts oF vacciNaTion will be disgasted to 
learn tbat the last returns of the Stockwell Small-pox Hospital, 
London, show that while awong thirty-four cases with good or 
moderate vaccination not a single death bas occurred, the rate 
of moitility of those who had not been vaccinated was as high 
as 45.8 per cent. 

Tn May, aN inrERESTING collection of manuscripts 
and letters left by Thcmas Moore, will be sold at auction in 
London. It includes the onginc! MS of ‘Lalla Rookh’’ and the 
last letter written by Byron to Moore (rem M'ssolonghi, only a 
month before Byron's death. 

THE LARGEST ARMOR PLATE yet constructed has lately 
been finished at the Cyclops Works, Sheflield. {t is thirty-five 
tons in weight, measures eighteen feet in length by five feet in 
width, aud twenty-two inches in thickness; the Jargest previous- 
ly rolled having been fourteen inches thick. The plate was for 
an ) alian Government. vessel, “‘Pandolo e Duilio.” 

SOME INFORMATION RELATIVE ‘to the extent and sup- 
port of religions institutions in England and Wales has been 
communicated to the Statistical Society of London |y Mr. Her- 
bert Skeats. He estimated theincowe of the parochial clergy 
at four and a. half millions sterling per annum. The total 
amount sabécribed for religious purposes he computed to be 
£16,( 0.),090, 
Mitk seems LIKELY to become a very scarce com- 
modity in Paris, and the children aro said to be suffering in 
health from the want of it. It is proposed to keep cows in the 
public parks, and to inflict severe punishment for adulteration. 
Another food to which French people are extremely partial is 
becoming scarce, and they say that unless crabs have a close 
season like game, they will soon be very rare. 
‘Ir pors NOT SPEAK WELL for the intelligence of the 
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_ Controt or tag Wepuinc Kine.— A curious ques- 
tion was involved in a case tried at the Shetticld County Court, 
namely, tbe control of a wife over Ler wedding ring. The cir- 
cumstances were as follows: The wife, ehortly vefore her death, 
gave her wedding ring to ber wotber, at whose house she died. 
The husband clrimed the value of it as a set off against a 
claim brouyht ageinst him for his wife's board and lodging. 
The Judge decided that a wedding ripg comes vader a class of 
articles which the wife bas separatcly and independently of ber 
husband, and which she has power to keep, but vot to give 
away or leave from her husband. ('n the contrary, the husband 
has power to give them away even duricg ber life. In this case 
the wife had uo power to giveawny ber ring, cod the judgment 
must be accordingly. This way be law, bat it seems bard that 
the wishes of the deceased woman with regard to ber ting 
should not be respected. Had the husband claimed the wed- 
ding ring a8 a matter of sentiment, legal proceedings to reeover 
it would be totelligible, but to demand it as *'a set- oft” against 
a claim for board and lodgings is a sad desecration of what was 


regarded iu less pawnbiobing ages as a symbol of contidence 
and eternity. 


Tut Botton Town Couxcit at their last meeting 
directed the Town Clerk to write to two sons of the late John 
Hilton, requiring them to attend before the Burial Board and 
show cause why the Board should not cause to be removed from 
the tombstone in the cemetery over the gtave of their father 
the following inscription; 

Lot gods attend on things which gods must know, 
Man's only care relaten to tings | elow—Nescio Deos, 
Mr. W. Hilton, ove of the sons, wrote in rep y that be should 
not attend before the Burial Board, and said for bis own part he 
should never permit the stone to be interfered with or the insorip- 
tion to be erased; but if tbe inscription was offensive to passers. 
ty be was willing to cover it with a water-proof sbeot, on which 
saould be written, “This vheet to be riised only by persons 
who are willing to read an ivscription underneath, which ths 
Bolton Corporation object for the general public to read.” 


A Sentence Anticiratep.—At the Cullompton sea 
sions on April 3rd, a boy named Frederick Bolsow, aged 12 
was charged with stealing a cheque. He was sent by his em- 
ployer, Mr. Drew, paper manufacturer, Braduiuch, with a letter 
to the railway station, O1 the way be opeved it,and seeing 
tbat it contained a check for £30 went with it to @ cousin at 
Exeter to get it cashed. Tbe latter, however, communicated 
with the boy's fatber, and he was subsequently arrested, On 
Sunday he wrote tbe following on the prison slate; -**Well, boy, 
you are charged with etealing a check; are you guilty or not 
guilty ?—Guilty. Why did you take it?—I did not know what I 
was about; please to forgive me and 1 will never do it again. 
You are a bad boy; go to gaol for 14 days, have 14 stripes, and 
be sent toa reformatory for five years Hope you will be a 
better boy—Tbank you, sir.” This was the actual sentence 
passed, saving the stripes. 


Tae [rish TEMPERANCE PARTY are very sanguine of 
eventual success in their altewpts to close public-houses in 
[reland on Sunday. They are even now hard at work organ- 
izing their forces; and meetings on the subject are to be beld in 





public,” says the * Loodon “Lancet,” ‘‘that the stamp duty on 
patent medicines during last year yielded an increase of £13, - 
8:9 over the produce of the previous year. It is scarcely credible 
that the pa-sion for consuming unknown quantities of unknown 
drugs should be so atrong as this thriving trade in nostrums 
indicates.” _ 

Iv BEING WELL KNown that the London court dress- 
makers at certain times are compelied by the aristocracy to 
make their sewing women work night and day, as the ladies 
will only give their-orders at the last momept, Queen Victoria, 
in announcing her intention to give two receptions at Bucking- 
bam Palace on the 10th and 12th of May, expresses the hope 
that this early notice will enable ladies to make their prepara 
tions without necessitating late hours on the part of the 
emp'oyed. 

Mrs, Barren, a lady of high social position in the 
fashionable watering place: of Clifton, near Bristol, England, 
stands charged with ill-treatment of her young servant, Caroline 
Haddiestone, whom she bas starved, beaten fearfully, and made 
sleep on the stone flags. At the trial a Ramsgate lodging-bouse 
keeper testified that at the time of the servant's birtb,the prison- 
er was delivered of a female child at his house, and thut the an- 
bappy girl is the fashionable lady's own flesh and b!ood, 

THE LIBELLANT’s COUNSEL in a divorce case in Eng- 
land recently, while cross-examining the co respondent concern 

ing a certsin affecting leave-taking with the respondent at a 
railway station, asked: ‘Did you not place your hand in his, 
saying, ‘Meet me in heaven, George?’'’ ‘Would you have had 
me ask him to meet me in bell?” flashed back the Jady. When 
the roars in thé court room had subsided, the lawyer repeated: 
‘ Did you, or did you not. ask him to meet you in beaven?” 
“Yes, I did,” was the next retort, “bat 1 hope you don’t call 
that improper !" 

MEERSCHAUM SHAVINGS AND DUST are used when com 

pressed, for making inferior or imitation pipes. Forty-one 
thousand hundred weight of this waste are annually consumed 
in Vienna in the production of pipes, cigar-holdere, &c., and the 
imitation has been carried to such perfection that connoisseurs 
sometimes find it difficult to distingnish theso aiticles from 
similar ones of the genuine substance. Of the meerschaum it- 
self, 12,000 cases, each weigbing fifty or sixty pounds, and worth 
£3) a case, are used up in Vienna alone, In workivg up the 
shavings and dust into materials, aboot sixty women are em- 
ployed in Vienna in sorting, sifting, washing, and cleansing the 
refuxe and rubbing it through silken sieves, 

THE CONTEST BETWEEN artillerists and ship-builders 
shows no symptoms of abating. Sir William Armstroug has 
jast completed a 100-ton guv, the first of four for tne [talian 
Government, and its power of penetration is about to be tested 
ona 22-inch plate, The trial, says a correspondent, will be 
watched with great interest both by artillerists and naval arcbi- 
tects, for on its result depends the next move inthe game of 


.|constraction. If the gun prove the victor we sball proba! ly be 


farnisbed with designs of ships capable of carrying thiity or 
forty inches or armor. Qn the other hand, should the plate 
prove invulnerable, Woolwich may be expected to devise some 
monster piece of ordnance which would throw a shot of a 
courle or more tons from one side of London to the other. The 





too old, too ruses, But you see! the greatest Empire that ever 








duel is very interesting; a pity that it should be so costly. 8 





























































England with the express sanction of the Archbisbop of Dublin. 
A house-to-house canvass has jast been coneluded in Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, Limerick, | ondonderry, aud Waterford. It shows 
nearly seventy thousand in favor of the bill, and less than nine 
tbousand against it. Tho pablicans themselves in many placer, 
are in favor of a day of rest, and, on the whole, are pretty 
equally divided, +30 going for it, 735 against. 

THE INHABITANTS OF THE quict little village of Has- 
lemere, England, were someybat startled on Sunday, March 
26tb, by a woman named Vincent, who tad an impression that 
she must offer up a scriptural sacrifice. Seizing a cat she 
decapitated it with a bill, Iwmediately afterward she cut off 
her left hand with the same instrument, because, as she said, 
it bad offended her. When she had severed it at the* wrist, all 
but a small piece of skin, she ran about with Jit dangling. A 
surgeon was sent for who arrested the hemorrhage and made a 
proper amputation. Next day she was removed to an asylam, 
where t he still continues to madly rave about Scripture. 

Mr. GrapstTone Has writttN a long letter in which 
he deprecates the policy of those who are favoring the dis. 
establishment of the Church of England. Among other thingd - 
he rays: ‘In my opinion, the Establis! ment of E gland (not of 
Scotland) represents the religion of a considerable mejority of 
the people, and that they do not seem to desire the change you 
recommend. ‘his being so the only other question I need now 
ask myself is whether the civil endowmcnts and status of the 
Charch are unfavorable to the effective maintenance and propa« 
gation of the Christian faith. If and when 1 am convinced 
that they are so, I shall adopt your conclusion, but not before.” 


Deatn sy Dariwkinc Eruer.—The Register of 
Draperstown, County Londonderry, states in bis return for 
the the last quaiter of the year 18 5 that he bad to register 
a death occasioned by drinking ether, which, he says, 
has been rather fextensively made use of in tbat locality 
for many years, notwithstanding great attewpte made by the 
clergy and others of influence in the neighborhood to sto 
the practice. The person referred to bad been drinking, ib 
was stated, for two or three days, nud had not taken food; on 
the evening of his death he partook of a draugbt of ether 
with two companions and never spoke afterward. . 


Two Po.isu Jews were, on March 21st, arrested at 
Leamington, and charged with selliug indecent photographs. 
Their defence was that they were copies of old masters’ works, 
and were openly sold wholesale by a London firm. The Bench 
allowed the defendants to go on their consenting to the photo- 
grapbs, numbering about 159, being destroyed, and promising 
to ‘eave the town. ‘hey admitted baving been arrested at 
“heffield, but complained that English London firms should be 
allowed to supply foreigners with productions that could not 
legally te sold, 
Mrs. Row inson oF Liverroot went to a dentist % 
few days since for the purpose of having some teeth extracted, 
At her request chloroform was administered, in the presence of 
her niece, a young lady who accompanied her, and a servant, 
The dentist bad drawn two or three stumps, and was about to 
draw others, when be observed tbe lady’s ace become a deadly 
pale. He immediately lifted ber from the chair and placed ber 
on the carpet, using every poseible effort to restore animation, 
At the same time medical pssistance was sept for. Mrs, Rows 
linson, however, pever regained consciousness. 
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keep me from her. Let me go with you. 
To this proposal his friend was forced to 


as "3 ome Vioiet of my mnocence, and she consents 
Malcolm, the Avenger; | to see me, a dozen Mr. Derwents shall not 

! 
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THE MYSTERIOUS MURDER, 


BY HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


Quru0r ov “Tower It,” “Barrcep AF 
- Last, “A TALE oF MySirebx,"* 
EIc., ETC. 


CHAPTER XIIL. (Continued.)' 

“Soltly, softly, my dear Aubrey. In these 
matter-of-fact days, if a man mikes a dis- 
turbance in any one’s house, he must ex- 
pect to find himself handed over to the 

‘police, and to see an exaggerated account 
of the matter in all the newspapers. For 
Miss Lindsly’s sake, you must not do any- 
thing likely to lead to such an expose. Now, 
just sit quietly down, ant let ws hit upon 
some more sensible plin of proceeding. You 
can trust me, can’t you, w counsel you to 
the Lest of my ability ? : 

The young wan felt the wislom and kind- 
nes: of his words, and obeyed, saying, bit- 
terly, “Oh this has been planned by Mr. 
Derwent for some time, or why have T been 
so constantly turned from his door with 
excuses that Miss Lindsly was engaged, or 
unwell, or not at home.” 

“Don't lay this to Mr. Derwent's charge, 
unless you are certain that it is his doing 
Have you no cause to think that Miss 
Lindsly might have a reason of her own for 
being unwilling to see you? Just consider 
alittle.” And Malcolm regarded him with 
some anxiety as he spoke, for he had not 
entirely overcome his doubts. 

Vernon Aubrey’s eyes fell, and he .mur- 
mured, half unconsciously, “ Has she, then, 
ceased to love me? Can another have won 
the plice in her affections that I certainly 
held ?” 

“© Would she not consider herself bound 
to try and forget you, if trught to see in 

‘ou the destroyer of my unfortunate cousin, 
bert Walters, your rival ?” queried Mal- 
colm, emphatically. 

The young man started. 

“ His any one dared to whisper this tale 
in her ear? I thought I had lived down 
the causeless suspicion. 

“Ts it acauseless one ?”? asked Malcolm, ‘ 
with unconcealed eagearness. “Remember 
that your own conduct at the inquiry has 
given some grounds for it. Miss Lindsly is 
not the only one who has been perplexed 
by it.” 

_ Aubrey leaned his_ head on his 
hand, and did not rep'y. 

Afer watching him for some time in 
silerce, Malcolm again addressed him.” 

“Aubrey, I happen to know that it is the 
conviction instilled into her mind of your 
guilt, that has induced Violet Lindsly to 
listen to the addresses of another, and re- 
fuse to see you.” 

“Others might believe this, but she, at all 
events, who knows me so well, should have 
done me more justice,” said the young man, 
sighing profoundly. 

Malcolm drew his breath more freely,and 
reminded him that it was not too late to 
undeceived her. “Mr. Derwent can scarcely 
refuse me permission to see his ward. In- 
deed, L was about to write to her, and en- 
close some letters of her father's, which I 
found the other day in my desk. I will 
deliver these in person, if you can authorize 
me to assure her that you are an innocent 
man. Enable me to do this, and IT will 
plead your cause so persistently that 1 think 
I can pledge myself to win it.” 

“You are afriend, indeed, Malcolm. For- 
give me if Ihave seemed of late to keep 
away from you,” cried Aubrey, warmly 
pressing his hand, 

“Nay, I must confess to have been equally 
in my demeaner. I will candidly tell you 
that I have not been able to divest myself 
of a fancy, that you knew more about poor 
Rob's murder than you have chosen to con- 
feers.’’ 

Aubrey grew very crave, and hesitated a 
little before he replied, “Could you noteom- 
prehend that I might know, or guess some- 
thing, and yet be innocent of any actual 
connection with, or connivance in, that ter- 
rible deel?” 

“Then I was right; and you have known 
all along by whom it was committed?” cried 
his hearer, excitedly. 

“No, Maleolm—no. I do not know any- 
thing positively ; and what I have surmised, 
I cannot repeat. I am bound by a pledge 
given to a very unhappy woman, to keep 
her secret ?” 

Charles Malcolm knew directly that it 
was of Syhil Derwent he was speaki%:, and 
he asked no more questions. Could he, 
who had felt it impossible to denounce her, 
blame another for being equally lenient? 

He cleared his throat after a while, and 
said as composedly as he could, “I will 

make a point of seeing Miss Lindsly to- 
morrow morning as early as T can present 
myself at the Lodge with propriety. If I 
have good news, I will be with you again as 
quickly as I can.” 

“Tet me dre you down, and wait for 
you,” cried Andrey, “Think of the time 
that must otherwise intervene before I can 
know mv fate, If you succeed in convincing 








consent; and accordingly on the following 

morning, he and the impatient Aubrey 

went to Norwood together. 

Millicent Vyner was on the watch, and 
Maleolm owed it to hcr good offices that he 

’ was shown up stairs as soon as he presented 
himself. 

A little color came into Violet’s pale cheek 
as Malcolm accosted her, and produced the 
letters which had afforded him an excuse 
for his early visit. 

“Poor papa!” she sighed, as her eye fell 
upon the familiar handwriting, and she 
raised the packet to her lips. “I was so 

happy while he lived!’ and then her head 
drooped again, and she fell into the old 
hopeless attitude. 

Malcolm bent forward, and taking her 
hand, boldly exclaimed, “Dear Miss Lindsly 
have you asked yourself whether that be- 
loved father would have approved of the 
marriage you are about to make ?” 

She locked up uneasily. “I don’t know.” 
Yes, [ think he would say I have decided 
rightly.” 

“Decided rightly in giving your hand to 
Mr. Derwent, while your affections are an- 
other's?” No, no, Miss Lindsly! By no 
sophistry can you really convinee yourself 
that this is right.” 

She wrung her delicate hands. “Pray 
spare me, Mr. Malcolm. LI have been try- 
ing to forget these things, and it is cruel 
to compel me to remember them, Besides, 
it is my duty to renounce all thoughts of— 
of——” 

She paused, blushing deeply, and he 
finished the sentence for her—"Of your old 
friend aud play-fellow, Vernon Aubrey! 
And yet, Major Lindsly hinted to me, not 
long before his death, a hope that you would 
continue to appreciate that young, man’s 
excellent qualities, and eventually, confer 
your hand upon bin.” 

“Papa said this?” Violet mournfully 
ejaculated. “ Ab, but he did not know how 
I should be situated. He did not dream 
that Vernon Aubrey would ever—ever io 
‘The rest was drowned in her suffocating 
sobs. 

Malcolm brought her a vinaigrette, that 
lay on a table, and besought her to be com- 
posed. 

“You have beet laboring under a terrible 
error, my dear Miss Lindsly. You have 
been led to believe that Vernon Aubrey had 
a guilty knowledge of my cousin’s death ; 
but it is not so. [ tell you so, who have 
a deeper interest in learning the truth of 
this than any one else.” 

She fixed her eyes upon his face, and 
grasping his arm faltered, “ But are you 
sure? Oh, Mr. Mateolm, don’t tell me this 
unless you are quile—quite sure? Think 
how dreadful it would be to find myself 
mistaken again !” 

He repeated his assurances, saying, “Mr. 
Aubrey pledged me his honor, and [ am 
satisfied. The blood of Robert Walters 
does not rest upon his soul.” 

With tearful joy, Violet entreated him to 


repeat this; and then began to blame her- 
self for ever having thought to the con- 
trary. ; 

“1 ought to have known *hat, let the pro- 
vocation be what it might, Vernon Aubrey, 
was incapable of committ ng such an atro- 
cious act. Will he ever forgive me for har- 
boring such disgraceful suspicions? And 
yet Mr. Derwent thought him guilty; and 
80 did you, 1 think—did you not ?” 

He admitted that she was in some meas- 
ure correct, “1 thought him cognizant of 
the crime; but he has explained why he 
was forced to conceal what he actually knew 
in connection with it,and I am satisfied 
that we have all done him great injustice.” 

“Toor Vernon !—poor Veeron !” murmur- 
ed Violet, softly. “ Dear Mr. {Malcolm, T 
should like him to know, if you please, that 
I, for one, shall never cease to regret the 
doubts I have been cherishing ; and that I 
earnestly implore his forgiveness. You will 
tell him this for me, won't you ?” 

“You had better tell it to him yourself,” 
said Malcolm, rising from his seat. “He 
is awaiting me at no great distance from 
the Lodge gate. Shall I bring him toyou?™ 

But at this question, the joy that had 
lighted Violet’s azure orbs, faded, and the 
rosy tint upon her cheeks disap > 

“I must not see him,”’ she sighed, mourn- 
fully; “I must not see him, until I can 
think of him only as a friend.” 

“Bot, my Miss Lindsly,” Malcolm 
warmly remonstrated, “you will not carry 
out your intention of marrying Mr. Der- 
went, now you know that the man you 
dearly love is in every way deserving of 
your affection. Better to run the risk of 
being termed fickle, than utter vows you 
cannot fulfill.” 

Violet covered her face with her hands 
for a few minutes. When she looked up 
again, she seemed to have suddenly grown 
older—so haggard and spiritless did she 
appear. 

“Do not say any more, Mr. Malcolm, for 
it is useless,” she murmure’, “I have 
given my promise to Mr. Derwent, and I 
cannot retract it.” 

“Then I must appeal to him. 





Tf he poss 





scases any good or generous teeling, ne will 
release you,” Maleolm exclaimed. 

“He cannot if he would,’’ she said, agi- 
tatedly. “You do not know, ner ean I tell 
you, why ‘neither of us can draw back. 
There is too much depending upon it. Mr. 
Derwent; like myself is as much to be 
pitied as blamed.” 

To the meming of these words her hearer 
had.no clue; and he answered, “I can feel 
no pity for one who has worke! upon the 
mind of an innocent young girl, until he 
has mdueed her to pledge herself to a 
union of which, for many reasons, her best 
friends cannet approve.” 

“Hush, Mr. Maleolm—yeu go too far!” 
she said, with dignity. “Mr. Derwent has 
my grateful regard, and those who are 
really my friends must not forget the claim 
he has to their respect. Do you, who so 
freely censure his conduct, know anything 
against him.” 

Maleolm was obliged to acknowledge 
that he did not; that although he had 
never been able to conquer a secret dislike 
to the father of Sybil, he could give no 
reason for it. 

“Then do him justice, when you repeat 
the substance of this interview to Vernon 
Aubrey, and bid him console himself for 
the separation fate has enforced upon us, 
by the knowledge that Mr. Derwent loves 
me, and will do all that lies in his power to 
make me a contented wife. Indeed, I 
mean to be very, very happy.” 

But Violet’s voice failed her, as she tried 
to say this last sentence cheerfully ; and, 


averting her face, she signed to him to | 


leave her. 

He made another effort to shake her res- 
olution, for it grieved him te have to go 
back to Vernon Aubrey, and report the ens 
tire failure of his mission. But she refused 
to hear him, and ended with so earnestly 
entreativg that he would cease to pain her 
with pleadings to which she could only re- 
turn the one answer, “ It is too late!” that 
he reluctantly withdrew. 

Violet stood where he had left her till 
Millicent Vyner, who had been at the other 
end of the room, was frightened at her im- 
mobility, and came to her side. As her 
compassionating attendant gently address- 
ed her, the miserable yirl started from her 
stupor, gazed at her vacantly fora moment, 
and then, rushing from the room, locked 
herself in her bedchamber. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN UNEXPECTED, AN UNWELCOME PROPOSAL. 


When Malcolm reached the hall. Mr. 
Derwent, who had been out, and had just 
returned, was so eagerly interrogating the 
footman, that he did not perceive the younz 
barrister’s approach. 

“A gentleman with Miss Lindsly? How 
long has he been with her? Who admit- 
ted him?) What name did he give ?” 

The confused servant stammered out 
some unintellizible reply, glancing, at the 
same time at. Malcolm, wlio was now within 
hearing. 

Mr. Derwent noticed the direction of 
his. eye, and turned sharply round. As 
soon as he saw who it was, he held out his 
hand, and cordially welcomed him. 

“{ was just inquiring who it was that 
had favored us with such an early visit. 
You were not going, were you, without 
seeing me?” he added, with an air of ap- 
parent astonishment. 

“My call was a business one, and on Miss 
Lindsly,”. Malcolm replied. “I came to 
bring her some letters of her fathers’s.” 

“Was that all?” Mr. Derwent inquired, 
with a meaning look. “Did not your busi- 
ness include the advocacy of a certain 
suit ?” 

“Of Vernon Aubrey’s ?—yes,”" Malcolm 
answered, directly, for he scorned any fur- 
ther evasion... “Mr. Aubrey is my friend 
and his attachment to Miss Lindsly dates 
from their carly youth.’’ 

“I guessed that it was forhim you plerd- 
ed, for I saw him driving up and down the 

as I. came along,’ Mr. Derwent 
observed, “I will not say that [ am sorry 
for his disappointment, for of course, I 
cannot wish it otherwise, but I pity him. 
In ksing Violet, he loses a treasure. 
Well, well,” he added, as if arguing the 
matter with his own compunctious feelings. 
“Aubrey is young; he will overcome his 
regrets, and niarry some one else ere Jong. 
It would have wrecked my future to have 
lost her.” — 

“You argué selfishly, Mr. Derwent,” 
Malcolm could not help remarking, “and 
appear to put the sentiments of the lady 
pape oe the question. Is it possible 

Violet Lindsly ean beas happy with 
you, for whom she can only experience a 
filial affection, as with a young man 
whose age and tastes are so much more in 
unison with her own ?” 

Mr: Derwent palpably winced; such 
home questions were very unpalatable. 

“You probe me closely,” he answered, 
with an attempt to smile; “but I have 
already this with myself ; and I be- 
lieve that, in the course of time, I shall 
suceeed in making Violet happy. We will 
consider this subject finally closed, if you 
please, Mr. Malcoln. Miss Lindsly has 








consented to wed me; and we shall hope 
to have your congratulations, and enjoy a 
greater share of domestic felicity than you 
seem inclined to prognosticate. Have you 
seen Sybil?” 

“I have nov asked for Miss Derwent,” an- 
swered Maleolm, his voice losing its equa- 
ble tone, as it always did when he had té 
utter her name. 

“But you will not leave without seeing 
her ?” exclaimed her father, with a half-in- 
quiring glance at the agitated face before 
him. 

Maleolm began to move towards the door. 

“LT must beg of you to make my excuses 
to Miss Derwent, for Aubrey is waiting for 
me, and T am pressed for time.” 

“Not too much so, [ hope, to give me a 
few more minutes. There is something T 
must say to you before I quit England— 
perhaps for cver.” 

Mr. Derwent’s manner was so urgent, 
that Maleolmthouzh on thorns, on Ver- 
non Aubrey’s account—could not refuse to 
stay an hear him. Accordingly, he fol- 
lowed him into his study; and declining to 
take the seat to which his host pointed, 
stood awaiting his communication. 

Mr. Derwent, however, hemmed and hes- 
itated, and twice began, only to break down 
again directly. At last he came to where 
the impatient young man was standing; and 
laying « hand on hisshoulder, emphatically 
excla:med, “Charles Malcolm, my child still 
loves you !” 

“Did she bid you tell me so? Does she 
fancy that she still retains her power over 
me?” Malcolm sternly queried, as soon as 
he recoyered from his astonishment suffi- 
ciently to speak. 

“Certainly not. And even if it were so, 
Sybil has too much pride to attempt to lure 
you back. But 1, her father—knowing 
myself to be in some measure the cause of 
her former hasty conduct—have watched 
her closely; and Lam perfectly convinced 
= she loves you as dearly as ever she 

id.” 

“For what purpose are you telling me 
this?” asked Malcolm, speaking almost 
angrily. 

He had gone through so much suffering 
when Sybil abruptly broke off their en- 
gagement, that it seemed heartless of 
any one to seek to expose him to a recur- 
rence of it. 

“T tell it to you,” said Mr. Derwent, with 
pathetic earnestness, “because my child is 
very dear to me, and I would gladly secure 
her happiness if it lies in my power to do 
so. If fcould but see you and Sybil re- 
united, and happy in each other, I should 
leave England without regret.” 

He waited anxiously for Malcolm’s reply, 

but as none came, he went on. “Sybil has 
a little money of her own, which she in- 
herited from her mother, and this sum Twill 
cheerfully double when she marries.” 
But now Malcolm hastily interrupted 
him. “This is not a question of money. 
Mr. Derwent, you, with your knowledge of 
human nature, ought to know very well 
that if there is not enough of the old love 
left to enable me to stoop to sue for the 
hand of the woman who jilted me,a promise 
to double her dower would never bring me 
to her feet. 

Mr. Derwent sighed. “Forgive me, Mal- 
colm, if I have unintentionally wounded 
your pride. In my anxiety to see Sybil 
once more the light-hearted girl she was 
when you first knew her, I have somewhat 
overstepped the bounds of propriety. But 
I knew that I could speak to you frankly 
and confidentially. If my proposition is 
really untenable, why, I must beg of you to 
forgive and forget that it was ever made. 
But if pique at Sybil’s conduct is the only 
thing that keeps you apart, pray accept my 
assurance that she has never ceased to re- 
gret it, and let me have the happiness of 
seeing her the wife of onewhom I so highly 
respect as yourself.” 

Surely Mr. Derwent did not know—could 
not even surmise—that it was the hand of 
a murderess he was tendering to the man 
who had once loved her? Pity for him, and 
the impossibility of explaining why he 
could never renew his addresses, had com- 
bined to keep him silent, when Sybil her- 
self opened the door, and came in. 

Her father no sooner beheld her than he 
made a hasty excuse, and retreated. She 
had scarcely had time to recognize Charles 
Malcolm, when shefound herself alone with 
him. 

A glance at his face made her turn death. 
ly pale, and catch at achair for support. 
He had knitted his brows angrily, for her 
sudden appearance, just as Mr. Derwent 
had ceascd speaking, induced him to sus- 
peet that the whole affair had been pre-con- 
certed. In this, however, he was mistaken. 
Sybil had not dreamed that he was in the 
house, and the first words she faltered, un- 
deceived him. 

“You here! What, then, has happened ? 
Ts it all discovered? Oh, merey, mercy !” 

This appeal—groaned out rather than 
spoken—brought him to her side. 

“Hush, Sybil, hush! Tam here solely on 
Miss Lindsly’s aecount !” 

She drew a lone breath, and passing her 
hand aeros: her «lammy brow, gazed at 
him confusedly, “On Violet’s account, do 
you say? Ah! you were her father’s friend, 
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sake ner away with you; tike her away; 
this is is no place for her. Let her be spar- 
ed the sight of our shame and misery when 
the hour of retribution comes; and it is 
drawing near—very near !”’ 

This was said in low shuddering accents, 
and with a look of such hopeless anguish, 
that Maleolm never forgot it. Before he 
could make any reply, she had hurried 
away, her air and gestures giving him 
the impression that her brain was disor- 
dered. 

Not at all desirous of another interview 
with Mr. Derwent, he left the house with- 
out delay. 

Vernon Aubrey, who impatiently awaited 
him at no great distance, divined how un- 
successful he had been. Malcolm had to 
resolutely subdue his own feelings, and de- 
vote himself to the disappointed lover, whom 
his description of Violet’s evident unhappi- 
ness almost’ maddened. 

He was with difficulty dissuaded from 
going to Derweat Lodge, and insisting up- 
on his right to have an interview with her; 
but Malcolm’s sound sense eventually pre- 
vailed and he consented to return to Lon- 
don. 

Sir John’s indignation was _ violently 
aroused when he heard of the meditated 
nuptials, and scarcely staying to listen to 

articulars, he ordered his carriage, and 

urried to Norwood. 

It was a useless journey. What Violet 
Lindsly would not concede to the man she 
really loved, or to the friend of her dead 

ather, it was not likely that she would 
grant to the irate baronet, who talked to, 
and scolded her as he would have done a 
refractory child. 

She heard him patiently, and even 
thanked him with grateful warmth for the 
trouble he had taken concerning her. But 
to all his arguments she gave the same 
answer: she had accepted Mr. Derwent, 
and she saw no reason to rescind her prom- 
ise to wed him directly. 

“Take more time fur consideration,” ho 
urged, condesending at last to try the ef- 
fect of argument. “Take more time. If 
you must make such a mad marriage, and 


marry a man old enough to he your father, 
atleast you might wait until you are of 
age. By that time, perhaps, the whim will 
have worn itself out, and you would be 
amenable to reason.” 

“If it were only a whim, the advice 
would be worth taking,” said Violet, 2mil- 
ing sadly. “But Iam less childish than 
_ imagine me. My resolution, though 

astily formed, is not to be shaken, I shall 
become the bride of Mr. Derwent the day 
after to-morrow, and I hope-you will have 
conquered your anger at my obstinacy 
sufficiently to be present at the cere- 
mony.” 

“Not I, indeed!’ cried Sir John. “I 
will never consent to give such a disgrace- 
ful affair the sanction of my presence. 
Mr. Derwent is an artful scheming is 

Violet hastily checked the intemperate 
speaker. 

“Beware what you say! Don’t let your 
wrath transport you too far. Remember 
that you are speaking of my affianced hus- 
band.” 

“T will not be silenced, Miss Lindsly,” 
Sir John vociferated. “If Mr. Derwent 
were here I should sty the same thing in 
his hearing. But he is ashamed to see me. 
He has abused his trust; yes, he has 
scandalously abused his trust, and you can- 
not deny it.” 

Violet grew very pale. 

“Tam not going to defend Mr. Derwent 
neither will [listen to such an accusation. 
Pray leave me, Sir John. All that you can 
possibly gain by remaining, is the knowl- 
edge that you are harrassing and tortur- 
ing me beyond my strength.” 

She looked so illas she said this, that 
he gave up the useless contest; and de- 
claring that he should consult the most 
eminent lawyers in London, and learn from 
them whether he could not prevent the 
marriage, he reluctantly departed. 

Mr. Derwent, who had prudently kept 
out of the Baronet’s sight, came to Vio- 
let as soon as her angry visitor had de- 
parted. 

“Poor love!” he said, tenderly; “how 
the loss of the heiress exasperates that 
avaricious friend of ours. Can you forgive 
me for being the cause of all the persecu- 
tion you are enduring ?” 

But Violet snatched her hands away 
from his clasp, and said, imploringly, “Oh, 
don’t talk to me, pray don’t; I can bear 
no more. Let me go to my own room, and 
be quiet.” 

“Do so, my devrest love; you need rest.” 
he answered. “I have been very blamea- 
ble to let these covetous men torment you 
so. Butafter anotner day or two, I shall 
be able to protect my darling from all 
annoyances.”” 

A shuddering sigh was the only token 
she gave of having heard these words, and 
Mr. Derwent, having led her to the door 
of her own apartment, kissed her forehead, 
and left her to the care of the mute, but 
watchful Millicent. 

Sybil followed Violet to her room and 
seating herself beside her said, “there 
has been much done during these last few 
weeks of which I have been kept in ignor- 








ance, especially of this marriage. ‘lell me 
why you have consented to,awed.amy 
father ?” we 


“I should not have withheld anything 
from you,” sobbed Violet, in reply to her 
just remark, “if you had not, by your own 
cold demeanor, kept me at bay.,’ 

“I was wrong,” said Sybil, with proud 
humility, “I selfishly broode1 over my own 
troubles, fancying that you were well, and 
happy, and safe. T will be more consider- 
ate for you, my poor love. Now tell me 
what I ask.” 

“Tcannot; I must not!” Violet sadly 
replied. 

Sybil regarded her thoughtfully. “You 
must not tell me?” Does that mean that 
you have been forbidden to do so ?” 

* No,” was the quiet reply; “there was 
noo casion for Mr. Derwent to do that. 
He knew that I should guard his seeret 
as carefully as if it were my own.” 

«Then there is a secret, and a disgrace- 
ful one!” murmured Sybil, with contract- 
ed brows, “Alas, that it shoald be! Has 
there not been evil encugh wrought here, 
without your being made miserable, too? 
Tell me all, Violet. andthen I may know 
how to help you.” 

But Violet was firm in her refusal. 
“You are the last person in the world to 
whom I could reveal the circumstance that 
has induced me to consent to become Mr. 
Derwent’s wife. Why will you—like every 
one else who professes to love me—persist 
in questioning me concerning this mar- 
riage ? Don’t you see that it would be 
kinder to help me to reconcile myself 
to it.” 

Sybil kissed her, and rose from her seat. 
“I will not torment you any longer. I will 
go and seek from my father these explana- 
tions he has taught you to refuse me.” 

Mr. Derwent, however, had gone out 
when his daughter went in search of him, 
but this delay did not alter her determina- 
tion. With patience she waited hour after 
hour for his return. 

At last he came. He had been to town 
to arrange for their departure, as soon as 
the marriigeceremony had been performed. 
He had secured first-class cabins in a 
Hamburgh packet, and had put evérything 
in trim which would add to Violet’s com- 
fort or expedite their journey. But the 
satisfaction beaming on his face as he en- 
tered the hall of his own house, vanished 
when the pale-cheeked Sybil confronted 
him 


He glanced at the clock, which pointed 
to the hour of twelve. “My love how is 
it that I find you up? Is anything amiss 
with our dear little Violet ?” 

“Everything,” she answered abruptly. 
“T must speak with you directly.”’ 

“To night! No, my child, decidedly not 
to night; we are both of us too tired. In 
the morning, if you like.” 

“In the morning you will find some 
other excuse for not listening to me,” 
said Sybil, “and I cannot wait longer.” 

“It pains me to thwart you.” said Mr. 
Derwent now speaking with stern gravity, 
“but on the other hand, I cannot be ruled 
by your obstinate determination to have 
your own way. I will not listen to you to 
night. You cannot have anything to say 
that it is worth my while to lose my rest. 
I suppose,” he added more lightly,—“I 
suppose the truth is, my handsome daugh- 
ter wants to replenish her wardrobe for 
the bridal tour. Here, then, silly child— 
here is my purse; you might have told 
me as much in fewer words, and without 
such alarming preparations.”’ 

Ashe pressed his purse into her hand, 
he would have passed on; but Sybil 
clutched at his sleeve. 

“Take bick your money, papa!” she 
cried imperiously ; “Lhave no need of it! 
You must hear me, and at once !” 

She threw open the door of, the study, 
-nd made a sign to him to enter. But Mr. 
Derwent -hung back, and still. veiling his 
annoyance under his smiles, h» again de- 
slaved himself to be too mve —fitigued to 
hold a lengthy conversation that night. 
“You are both unkind and undutiful, Sy- 
bil,” he said, in conclusion, “to show so lit- 
tle consideration for me.” 

“J would not willingly be either the 
one or the other,” she answered, “yet 


I must be heard ere we attempt to sleep.” 

As she saw that he continued to hesitate, 
she bent forward, and—despite his un- 
willingness to permit it—she whispered a 
few words in his ear. 

He started from her with cheeks as pal- 
lid as her own, and eyes widely dilated, ‘as 
though he had heard something’ too horri- 
ble for belief. 

“Now will 
manded. 

He did not seem able to command his 
voice sufficiently to reply; but, by a ges- 
ture, he signified assent, and staggering 
rather then walking into his study, he sig- 
naled to his daughter to follow him. 

She obeyed, carefully closing and locking 
the door behind her. Neither of them had 
perceived that on the stairs above, there 
crouched a listener ; one who, from the mo- 
ment that Violet—worn out with the events 
and emotions of the day—had fallen asleep, 


you hear me, sir?” she de- 





had watched Sybil unwearyingly, and had 
been an auditor of every word that passed 
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petween the lather and daughter. 

As the closing door hid them from her 
view, she sprang to her feet, and stole soft- 
ly down to the hall. But nothing more 
than the low murmur of their voices could 
be heard from here, and she looked around 
with a gesture of vexation. Then, as a 
thought tlashed into her mind, she sped 
to the hall-door, and softly let herself out. 

The night was dark and rainy; the wind 
moaned hollowly in the trees of the gar- 
den, but undeterred by this, she glided 
round the house till she stood beneath the 
window of Mr. Derwent’s study. The shut- 
ters were closed, but a ray or two of light 
gleamed through them on to the face of 
the excited girl, while she tried to lift the 
heavy sash, 

As she had hoped and expected, a care- 
Jess servant had left it unfastened, and 
while cautiously raising it, the name of 
Robert Walters fell on her ear. ‘The win- 
dow creaked, and the voices suddenly ceas 
ed. Scarcely daring to breathe, Mulicent 
crouched down amongst the shrubs, mo- 
mentarily expecting to hear the shutters 
unbarred, and find herself detected by the 
piercing glances of Mr. Derwent. But af- 
ter a while the murmur of conversation was 
reswned, and again she took her place at 
the opening she had made. 

‘len, twenty minutes passed away. The 
rain fell steadily, drenching the absorbed 
listener; yet she moved not, until, with 
horror-stricken face, she suddenly started 
away, and fled back into the house. 

Up stairs sped Millicent, scarcely staying 
to close the hall door behind her; but 
when her own apartment was reached, she 
turned the key with the trembling hands 
and terrified air of one who fears that she 
is followed. Not content with this, she stood 
for a long time holding her breath, and lis- 
tening intently; but not a sound broke the 
silence, until Mr. Derwent was heard leis- 
ure ascending to his chamber. 

Then Millicent locked her still quivering 
fingers together, and murmured, with 
mingled triumph and awe, “At last, oh, 
Robert Walters—at last, | am onthe track, 
and ere long your death shall be 
avenged!” 





CHAPTER XV. 
PREPARING FOR DEPARTURE. 


During the whole of the succeeding day, 
bustle and activity reigned at Derwent 
Lodge. ‘There were preparations to be 
made for the wedding breakfast, and for 
the journey at its close, which, as Mr. Der- 
went’s absence was to be prolonged for an 
indefinite period, were of greater magnitude 
than is customary for a bridal tour. 

Neither Sybil or Violet took any part in 
the necessary arrangements. Indeed, the 
former kept her room altogether, having— 
so Mr. Derwent said when he went to asver- 
tain the cause of her non-appearance at 
breakfast —a headache so violent that 
nothing but perfect quietude would re- 
lieve it. 

Sybil was too reserved to be a favorite 
with her father’s servants, and she had 
discarded her maid long ago, as an unnee- 
essary and troublesome appendage; so no 
one testified any desire to go and offer their 
services to thesuffering girl, until Millicent 
Vyner boldly addressed herself to Mr. Der- 
went, and asked if she should carry some 
breakfast to Sybil’s chamber. 

“Has not any one done so?” he asked, 
with an air of concern. 

“No, sir. The housekeeper understood 
aly Aad that no one was to approach 
iss Derwent without your permission.” 

He lifted his eyebrows. 

“What a rediculous mistake! How these 
people garble one’s directions! 1 merely 
expressed a wish that she should not be 
unnecessarily disturbed. Lf you will go to 
her, I shall feel much obliged.” — - 

Accordingly, Millicent repaired to the 
young lady’s room. She found her Jying 
on her bed partially dressed, her long black 
hair hanging loosely around her fevered 
cheeks, and one of her arms thrown across 
her forehead, as if the small portion of 
light admitted by the shaded window daz- 
zled her and increased the pain she was 
enduring. . 

Millicent carried her tray to the side of 
the bed, and begged the young lady to sit 
up and try to swallow the strong coffee 
she had brought her. But an inarticu- 
late murmur was Sybil’s only reply, and 
her father, who had accompanied her sym- 
pathizing visitur to the door of the room, 
stepped in. 

“Poor child!” he said compassionately. 
“You see, she is suffering too much to ans- 
wer you. We must leave her to herself a 
little longer.” 

“Has Miss Derwent ever had such a 
seizure as this before?” Millicent inquired, 
as in obedience to his beckoning gesture, 
she was softly leaving the room. 

“Yes, several times, though not lately.” 

“Would it not be well to send for a doc- 
tor, sir?” she ventured to suggest. 

Mr. Derwent mused. “No, { think not. 
These attacks are constitutional, and gen- 
erally pass away as suddenly as they come 
on. We will wait a little while, I am 
in nage that afew hours repose will re- 
store her,” 
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As Millicent followed him down stairs, 
he paused and ebseryod, “Miss Derwent’s 
illnesses are generally brought on by 
mental disturbance. Are you aware of 
anything having occurred to alarm or agi- 
tate herr” 

Shaking her head, she evaded a direct 
reply by reminding him that her duties 
contined her to Miss Lindsly’s apartments, 
where Sybil seldom came. 

“We must hope, then, that there has 
been no-great cause for this indisposition, 
and that it will svon pass away,’ he re- 
plied. “L think you are a good, trust- 
worthy girl; may [ depend upon you to 
see that none of the servants intrude 
upon my daughter until she is better ?” 

As he spoke, he lid his finger lightly on 
Millicent’s shoulder. She shrank trom his 
touch, but quietly promised to attend to 
his wishes ; and he went to his study to 
look over and pay the bill which, at his de- 
sire. the tradespeople in the neishborhood 
had sent in. 

As soon as the door closed upon him, 
Millicent Vyner sped back to Sy'al’s cham- 
ber. The sufferer had not stirred, nor did 
she appear conscious of it when called by 
hev name, first softly, and then with more 
urgency, 

Millicent drew away the arm that hid 
her face, felt her pulse, and lifted the 
fringed lids that hid her dark orbs. Then 
she went to the dressing-table, and bought 
aromatic vinegar onl ammonia, and ad- 
ministered them freely. But neither of 
these powerful stimulants aroused the — 
sleeper, and at last she desisted from 
efforts. 

“This is neither a natural sleep nor 
stupor induced by exeessive pain,” sgl? 
said to herself. ‘Miss Derwent is under — 
the influence of some very powerful nar- 
cotic, but whethemphe has taken it to ob- 
tain temporary forgetfulness of her trou. 
bles, or whether it has been administered 
to her, I cannot tell. IT must watch and 
wait, as I have done before.” 

She stole away, and succeeded in reach- 
ing Miss Lindsly's apartments unperceived 
by any one. ' 

The once gay, light-hearted Violet had * 
spent the night in tears and laments for 
her lost happiness, She had wept herself 
into that state of apathetic indifference 
which sq shocked Charles Malcolm. 
But it was a happier condition than when 
her grief was more poenens and Mr. 
Derwent, who visited her as soon as she 
had risen, mistook her cal for return- 
ing cheerfulness, and was delighted. 

Before leaving her, he begged her to 
hasten her packing, that there might be no 
unnecessary delay onthe following morning, 
and she had not only promised obedience, 
but tried to fulfill her promise. 

Millicent, more from a desire to keep her 
own troubled thoughts at bay than any 
real interest in her work, labored indefati- 
gably; and trunk after trunk was filled 
with the costly apparel of the pretty heir. 
ess, strapped and carried away, until the 
wardrobes were empty, and nothing was 
left but the dresses, &c., which Violet was 
to wear at her bridal. 

Leaving the young lady busy at her self. 
imposed task of burning old letters, she 
then tripped to the study and rapped for 
admission. 

“Miss Derwent seems to have gone to 
sleep, sir,” she said, “Would it not be as 
well for me to pack up her dresses, as I 
have finished my own lady's? It will save 
her a trouble she will not be very fit to un- 
dertake after so many hours of suffering.”’ 

The proposal chimed in with Mr, Der- 
went’s desire to keep Sybil undisturbed as 
long as it was possible, Of Millicent’s in- 
tention of leaving Violet as soon as she 
was married, he knew nothing, and was 
anxious to conciliate the quick-witted girl, 
who, as the personal attendant of his young 
wife, might have many opportunities of 
furthering his wishes. 

He slid a piece of gold into her hand, 
“Youure very thoughtful and considerate 
for my poor child. It will oblige me v 
much if you can do what you propose, “Te 
she should wake, send for me directly. I 
have a restoring medicine by me which she 
is accustomed to take after these attacks.” 

Millicent curtesyed low, and thanked 
him. But as she went away, she muttered 
to herself, ‘Now, may heaven forgive me 
for playing the hypocrite thus! Why did 
this man, whom | alternately hate and fear, 
force his money upon me? I could scarcely 
refrain from refusing 1t.” 

And opening a window she was passing, 
she flung the coin away. 

Sybil was lying in the same death-like 
sleep as when she left her in the early part 
of the day; and Millicent made another 
strenuous effort to arouse her before she 
commenced packing But this time 
Mr. Derwent’s approach compelled her to 
desist. 

When he entered the room, she was busy 
at Sybil’s wardrobe ; and after an inquiry 
respecting the state of his daughter, he 
went away, satisfied that all was well; nor 
did she see him again until she went to ask 
him for some address. to attach to the 
packages. 

My, Derwent was in his drossiny-) oom 
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when Millicent went In search of hum, he 
was looking worried and irritated by the 
multiplicity of little odds and ends stall re- 
maining to be attended to. 

Millicent glanced at the disordered room, 
where cases of razors, collar-boxes, packets 
of paper, and piles of linen and handker- 
ehiets lay heaped together. When the 
harassed owner made the confusion worse 
by upsetting one of these heaps in clearing 
a space for the tags and the inkstand, her 
deit hands went to work; and when he 
saw how quickly and neatly she arranged 
the various articles in readiness for his port- 
manteaux, he smilingly thanked her for 
her timely assistance. 

While Mr. Derwent wrote some farewell 
letters, Millicent continued to busy herself 
about his table; and he looked up at last 
to repeat his thanks, and dismiss her. At 
this moment, a crash was heard, and with 
a look of dismay, she pointed to a desk, 
which a movement of her arm had thrown 
heavily to the floor. One of the hinges 
was broken in the fall; and on learming 
this, he looked excessively annoyed ; but 
Millicent’s penitent “I am so very sorry, 
sir,’ partially disarmed his wrath at her 
carelessness. 

“It is extremely unfortunate,” he ob- 
served ; “for 1 cannot travel with it in 
this insecure condition, and there is not 
time to send it to the maker.” 

“There is a@ man in the village who is 
clever at repairing things of this descrip- 
tion,” she told him, eagerly, as if anxious 
to make what amends she could for the 
mischief she had wrought. “He has re- 
paired a work-box of Miss Lindsly’s very 
nicely, Shall I carry your desk to him ?” 

At tirst Mr. Derwent answered the pro- 
position with a very decided “No;’’ then 
he wavered and repeated that it would be 
impossible to take it with him in such a 
condition ; and, finally, he agreed that she 
should convey the broken desk to the man 
she mentioned, strictly enjoining him to 
make the necessary repairs, and bring it to 
the Lodye that same night. 4 

Pulling open a drawer, he hastily thrust 
into it the sundry articles the different 
compartments had held. When he had 
locked them up, Millicent noticed that he 
transferred the key to a small bunch he 
had on a ring, and this he slipped into his 
waistcoat- pocket. 

Apparently, this was an excess of cau- 
tion; for she had been closely watching the 
transfer of the articles the desk had con- 
tained; and saw that they consisted only of 
two orthree packets of letters, some faded 
photographs, a few old-fashioned seals, 
and a little carved ivory box, yellow with 
ago, and of no particular value. But Mil- 
licent carried the desk away, promising to 
bear in mind the owner's injunction about 
its boing speedily returned —a message 
which, however, she chose to forget when 
delivering it to the tradesman she had 
named to Mr. Derwent. 

In the evening, the young ladies hastily 
summoned to act as bride’smuids at the ap- 
proaching ceremony, arrived at Derwent 
Lodge. Violet shrank from seeing any vis- 
ito:s; but as Sybil was not able to receive 
them, she was compelled to play the host- 
ess in her place. It was torture to be 
obliged to listen, smilingly, to the congrat- 
ulations Javished upon her—to answer all 
the frivolous questions they teased her with 
—and evade, as best she could, their curi- 
osity at the briefness of the notice she had 
given them. If Mr. Derwent had not ccme 
to her aid repeatedly,she would have found 
it impossible to sustain her part; and the 
paleness that frequently overspread her 
countenance, so alarmed him, that he was 
as much relieved as herself when their fair 
friends retired for the night. 

As soon as they were left alone, he led 
his silent and sorrowful bethrothed to her 
room, without an effort to detain her, ssy- 
ing, “You are too tired for any further 
conversation to-night, my dear one. Go to 
rest, and let me see this sweet face a little 
brighter in the morning.” 

She did not answer him until they stood 
together on the threshold of her dressing- 
room, where Millicent was waiting for her. 
Then, recoiling from his parting caress, she 
said, in broken accents, “Must this really 
be? Is there no other course ?” 

A deep flush rose to his knitted brow, 
and he compressed his lips., But it was 
with more than his usual gentlonesss that 
he replied, “Am I, then, positively hateful 
to you, my beloved ?” 

“No, no! You know very well that you 
are not. But I have not deceived you. 
You know that the love I bare you is not 
what it should be. Oh, Mr. Derwent, pity 
me; and say if there is not some other 
course we can adopt than entering upon 
a union which can bring no real happi- 
ness to either of us!” 

“None!” he answered emphatically- 
“But remember that it is in your power to 
retract, even now. I place my future 
entirely in your hands, Violet. Whatever 
‘ou may think proper to do, however much 

gr swat fom cra 
plaint.”” 

He made @ movement as if about to loave 
her: but she laid her hand upon his arm. 
“Do you think I could be so ungenerous, 
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of my refusal to fulfill my promise? For- 
give my unkind questions. After to- 
morrow, you shall not find me so selfishly 
inconsiderate of your feclings.” 

He murmered a blessing upon her head, 
kissed the litle hand she had laid in his, 
and was about to leave her when Millicent 
interposed. 

“May I be so bold, sir, as to ask you to 
prevail on Miss Lindsly to swallow a little 
of the wine that I have been mulling for 
her? She has scarcely taken anything 
to-day.” 

“I do not want it,” said Violet, pettishly. 
“I wish you would not watch me so. Lf I 
am neither hungry ney thirsty, how can I 
help it?” 

“But this accounts for the paleness that 
has made meso uneasy to night,’’ Mr. Der- 
went remarked. “Your maid is right, my 
dearest Violet, in drawing my attention to 
your dangerous abstinence. You must 
take more care of yourself, or we shall have 
you ill. Where is the cordial you spoke of 
my good girl? ” 

Millicent came forward with a couple of 
glasses of the steaming wine, and Mr. Der- 
went, seizing one, gaily pledged his be- 
trothed; nor would he leave her, until she 
had swallowed a few drops from the other. 

Violet was too restless in her unhappi- 
ness, to seek her couch, as he had advised ; 
but she dismissed her attendent, whose 
assiduties—though she believed them to be 
well meant—irritated her. 

“You are very kind,” she said, with a 
pang of self-reproach for the brusqueness 
of her manner to the patient, uncomplain- 
ing Millicent; “very kind, indeed, but I 
like best to be alone. Good night! You 
have had so much to do, that I am sure 
you are fatigued.” 


Millicent could not trust her voice to re- 
ply, for her woman’s heart was profoundly 
moved by the dejection of this unhappy 
young creature. Before going to her own 
room, she sought Sybil’s. Mr. Derwent 
was just leaving it, and he put up his 
finger with a warmng, “Hush! She is 
still slumbering, but it is a healthy sleep. 
She will awaken to-morrow, though not in 
time to accompany us to church. It must 
be your care to watch for her awakening, 
and to prepare her for our journey.” 

Millicent seemingly acquiesced in all he 
proposed, and then watched him go down 
to his study. 


A few minutes elapsed, and Millicent de- 
scended too, on pretext of making some in- 
quiry hitherto forgotten, As her rap on 
the study door gained no reply, she boldly 
entered. With his head resting on his 
hand, Mr, Derwent was sitting at the ta- 
ble ; his writing case open, and the keys he 
had put so carefully into his vest, lying be- 
side him. Millicent spoke, but he did not 
reply. She drew nearer, and flashed her 
lamp across his face. Stillhe did not move, 
and her heart throbbed fearfully the while ; 
she picked up the keys, detached one from 
the bunch, and then stole lightly from the 
room. 

“In one thing at least I have taken a les- 
son from your teachings, my most unworthy 
master!” she muttered. “TI, too, have call- 
ed in the aid of a sleeping draught; and 
though I feared that the dose I gave you 
was not strong enough, [ think now that L 
may safely conclude that it has had the de- 
sired effect.” 


She was going straight into Mr. Der-! 


went’s dressing-room, with the key which 
she had risked so much to obtain, clasped 
in her palm; but the servants were troop- 
ing up-stairs to snatch a few hours rest, 
after their long day of hard work, and she 
was obliged to wait until all was quiet. 


Then, and not till then, dared she carry: 


out her intention. 

The key was quickly fitted into the lock 
of the drawer into which Mr, Derwent had 
thrown the contents of his desk. Amongst 
these, Millicent searched long and care- 
fully; but at last she found what she was 
seeking, and was examining it by the light 
of her lamp, when a footstep startled her. 

It was Mr. Derwent’s. He had shaken 
off his lethargy, and was coming up-stairs, 
Overwhelmed with surprise and terror, she 
stood incapable of moving, until it was 
too late to quit the room without being de- 
tec 


Ordinarily, Millicent Vyner was a brave 
girl, but in the presence of the danger men- 
acing her now, her courage utterly forsook 
her. She had no excuse ready if he asked 
her why she was in his apartments, nor 
would so astute a man have believed the 
pretext, even if she had been able to in- 
vent one. She must hide; and she looked 
hurriedly round for a place of concealment. 
But there was nota closet she could creep 
into—not an article of furniture large 
enough to shelter her from his keen 
glances, And he was coming nearer— 
nearer. What should she do? To be seen 
now was ruin, and again she looked despair- 
ingly around the room. 

The draperies of the windows were vol- 
uminons; there was a chance that sle could 
evade him. In another moment she had 
extinguished her lamp, and crouching down 
in the darkest corner. had drawn the folds 





or une neavy crimson curtwirs' over ner 
trembling shrinking form. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
‘HE BRIDAL MORNING. 

_ Mr. Derwent’s step as he enterod his 
dressing-room was slow and unsteady; his 
eyes, too, were so dim and heayy that it 
was with some difficulty that he suecesded 
in locking the door behind him. Seizing 
an ewer from the stand, he repeatedly 
dashed the ice-cold water it contained over 
his head and face. This application par- 
tially reviving him, he sat down to arranga 
‘and number some pipers he had brought 
into the room in his hand. But this seden- 
tary employment brought back the drows- 
‘ness against which he was struggling, and 
at last he flung them down. 

“Am T going to be ili, that my brain 
swims so strangely, and my eyes close de- 
spite my utmost efforts ?” he muttered to 
himself. “It must be some’hing more 
than mere fatigue that affeets me in this 
unusual manner. I could fancy that the 
atmosphere of this room is hazy and heavy. 
‘I will admit some fresher air.” 

_ With some difficulty he made his way to 
the window, and threw it open. Twice, as 
he was doing this, his foot touched Milli- 
cent, and her blood curdled in her veins, 
for she momentarily expected to be discov- 
ered and dragged from her hiding-place. 
But Mr. Derwent was too much engrossed 
in his own sensations to be as keen of sight 
and hearing as in general, and even the 
sound of her hurried breathing escaped his 
notice. . 

The pure breeze of the night dissipated 
in some measure the effects of the opium 
Millicent had dropped into the highly-spic- 
ed wine he had swallowed; and when he 
began to walk briskly to and fro, she was 
obliged to fear that her schemes would be 


‘entirely frustrated. But, by-and-by he 


sank wearily into a chair, and again drew 
his papers toward him. A few minutes— 
a of intense anxiety to the watcher 
—and the rs slipped from his fingers ; 
his head endanty token to the cushioned 
arm of the fauteuil, and he slept. 

It was some time before Millicent dared 
to move. But when the regular breathing 
of the sleeper had convinced her that there 
was very little danger of his stirring, she 
raised herself to her feet. Her position, 
however, was one that required more cour- 
age than she felt capable of exerting. The 
key was still in the drawer which she had 
opened; it must be removed and hidden, 
for she dared not attempt to restore it to 
the ring from whence it was taken. This 


‘was successfully accomplished; but then 


she had to pass close to the sleeper in order 
to reach the door, and that wis locked. Mil- 


‘licent trembled and faltered, and felt for a 


wuile as if she should never be able to sum- 
mon sufficient fortitude to make the ven- 
ture. If he should awaken, perceive her, 
suspect what she carried hidden in her 
panting bosom; ah, what might not be her 
fate! 

At last she nerved herself to the effort. 
The door was safely gained, her hand was 
on the lock, when Mr. Derwent moved and 
muttered something in his sleep. 

Paralyzed with fear, she stood helplessly 
staring at him. His eyes opened, and she 
gave herself upfor lost; but their gaze was 
vacant. Ere long they closed again; and 


gaining power from the excess of her ter- 


ror, she succeeded in opening the door, and 
reaching her own room in safety. 

Having left her lamp in Mr. Derwent’s 
dressing-room, she was now in utter dark- 
ness; but she dared not go in sear¢h of a 
light. The knowledge that she held in her 
possession a secret which Mr. Derwent 


‘would not seruple to wrest from her, if he 


discovered his loss, filled her with terrors 
for her own safety which were unconquer- 
able. Not satistied with carefully fastening 
her door, she pulled a heavy trunk across 
it, and then sat down upon this to listen 
for his dreaded approach. 

At times her fears rose to such a height 
that she was ready to fly from the house, 
and put herself under the protection of 
Charles Malcolm or Sir John Lefroye. But 
to do soshe must pass the room where she 
had left Mr. Derwent, and the mere idea of 
his leaping out, and seizing her as she went 
by,. was sufficient todeter her from carrying 
out such a project. 

When the morning broke, and the ser- 
vants were heard stirring, Millicent’s ex- 
cessive terrors began to subside, and she 
was able to think with tolerable composure 
on what she had done and what still re- 
mained to do, 

By-and-by, when she had smoothed her 
hair and-changed her dress, she ventured 
to emerge from her room, and descend to 
the lower story of the house. As she stole 
tremblingly past Mr. Derwent’s apartinents 

heard him moving within. Had he 
discovered the loss of that key, which was 
lying on the grass amidst the shrubs in 
the garden; or did he entertain any suspi- 
cion of the part she had been playing ? 

Hurrying by, lest he should emerse from 
his room, and put these questions to her, 
she went to her lady. But Miss Lindsly, 
who, after a miserable night, had thrown 


. herself on the bed without undressing, 


was now sleeping: and she determined not 





vo aisturb ner until it Was absctutely nec- 
essary. 

Putting on her bonnet and shawl, Milli- 
cent descended to the offices. Here her 
haggard looks drew upon her the comments 
of the servants; but she answered them 
cheerfully; and, on pretext of cutting some 
flowers for the breakfast-table, she succeed. 
edin gaining the garden without giving 
any one reason to imagine that she had 
conce ted other intentions. 

As long as she was on that part of the 
grounds which the windows of Mr. Der- 
went’s apartments overlooked, Millicent 
quietly moved from bed to bed, apparently 
absorded in the work of filling the little 
basket she carried; but when a clump of 
trees hid her from observation, she quick- 
ened her movements. Noiselessly unleck- 
ing the entranee-gate, she hurried through 
it, and the next minute was running up the 
road leading to thg railway station, 

‘The porter, w yas sweeping the plat- 
form, smiledas she came toward him, too 
breathless tospeak her errand. “You need 
not hurry yourself like that, miss,” he civ- 
illy observed; “the first train to London 
won’t go through for another five-and-forty 
minutes, so you’vs plenty of time, ye see, 
and to spare.” 

“I want to send a telegram to town,” 
said Millicent, now recovering speech. 
“Where is the clerk? Ask him to come 
here directly.’’ 

He was soon on the spot; the telegrame 
was dictated and dispatched ; and Millicent 
with a heavy load removed from her mind, 
sped back to Derwent Lodge. Satisfied 
that her absence had not been discovered, 
she resumed her occupation amidst the 
flowers, and gradually drew nearer to the 
house. 

The flush on her heated face had scarce- 
ly subsided, when one of the servants came 
in search of her. 

“What, not filled your basket yet! Give 
it to me, and let me finish the job for you, 
for Mr. Derwent is asking for you, and he 
won’t care to be kept waiting.” 

Ina moment Millicent was as pale as 
she had hitherto been rosy. 

“For me?” she stammered. 
for me?” . ; 

“Yes. He wants to know if Misz Linds- 
ly is up yet.” 

Relieved by this reply, she answered 
that she would g¢ » and see, and returned to 
Violet. 

The unwilling bride awoke as she en- 
tered the room—awoke from a happy dream 
of gliding over the sea in afelucca, as she 
had sometimes done when at Malta with 
her father. In her pleasant vision, Vernon 
Aubrey sat beside her, and their voices 
blended in the evening hymn the sailors 
were chanting, as the bells for vespers 
were sounding sweetly ujfon the shore. 

Her first impulse was to sadly exclaim, 
“Ah! why did you wake me?” But when 
her eye fell upon the dress and veil that 
lay in readiness for her bridal, she remem- 
bered the resolutions formed in the silence 
of the night. - 

A spasm crossed her lovely face, but she 
murmured no more. In silence she per- 
mitted Millicent to brush and arrange her 
beautiful fair hair; and then, with the 
composure which she had nerved herself to 
assume, she went to give Mr. Derwent the 
private interview for which he had _ peti- 
tione. hefore her bridesmaids came to as- 
sist in dressing her. 

As soon as Violet had gone to her guar- 
dian, Millicent went to the chamber of Sy- 
bil. She had not forgotten Mr. Derwent’s 
assertion on the preceding evening —“She 
will not awaken in time to accompany us to 
church.” 

He seemed to have calculated with sus- 
picious accuracy the time her heavy stupor 
would last. She had not moved since Mil- 
licent had last bent over her on the pre- 
vious night. 

So lovely, so placid did her exquisitely 
chiselled features appear, as she lay there, 
that the young girlhesitated. “Why,” she 
asked herself,—“why should I strive to 
arouse her to the misery and disgrace that 
awaits her? And yet, if I could awaken 
and warn her, she might fly before the 
avengers come, and all is known!” 


In haste—for she knew not how soon 
she might be summoned away—Millicent 
tried to dissipate the unnat slumber in 
which Sybil Derwent had been wra 
solong. At first ; no success crowned her 
efforts; but just as she was about to re- 
nounce them in dispair, the dark eyes be- 
gan to unclose, and look wonderingly into 
her face. 

Then Millicent spoke sharply and de- 
cidedly. She warned the awakening 
sleeper that there was danger at hand; 
that she must rise, and either prepare for 
the worst, or escape while there was yet 
time to do so. 

The words fell upon dulled ears. — 
listened but she did not comprenend. 
lethargy in which her senses had been 
steeped still hung over her ; and Millicent’s , 
most earnest adjurations were heard with 
an apathetic indifference that she could 
not overcome. 

At last, she spoke the name of Robert 
Walters, and now Sybil raised her hands to 
her head, and seemed to be trying to com- 
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prenena wnat Millicent was saying. 

“Walters!” she repeated. “Why is he 
here? Why will he persist in remaing ? 
Have I not cautioned him that he is not 
safe within these walls? Yes, cruclly as 
he has insulted me, I have not let him 
rush upon his fate without a warning. In 
a disguise that he could not penetrate, I 
have stolen to his side and bidden him fly. 
Why does he not go?” 

“You forget,” said Millicent, speaking 
slowly and emphatically; “Robert Wal- 
ters is dead. Poison was infused in a glass 
of lemonade, which he swallowed unsus- 
pectingly, and so perished.” 

Sybil shuddered, and put out her hands 
as if beseeching the speaker to cease these 
terrible details. 

“He was murdered, and the poisoner is 
discovered at last,’ Millicent went on. 
“Charles Malcolm, who avowed to avenge 
the death of his cousin, will be here in an- 
other hour, Away with you before he 
comes! Away !’’ 

But Sybil paid no heed to the injunction. 
Sitting up on the couch, she incoherently 
repeated the words, “Murdered! Yes, she 
tells me that Robert Walters is dead! Poi- 
soned! Why does she come telling me this ? 
Have not the mocking voices of the wind 
murmured it to me continually ever since 
that dreadful night ?” 


Millicent heard her name called in the 
corridor by several voices, The fair brides- 
maids had decided that it was time to 
commence their duties, and Miss Lindsly’s 
maid was loudly summoned to assist them. 

She ran towards the door to answer the 
inguries they were making; then the 
thought of leaving Sybil in her present 
condition overcame all others. She went 
back and made another effort to thorough- 
ly arouse her. 

“Miss Derwent, in pity to yourself, listen 
to me.” 

“Iam listening,” said Sybil, trying to 
command her wandering senses. “I know 
you now. You are Millicent Vyner. What 
do you want with me?” 

“Charles Malcolm will be here directly. 
Do youknow on what errand he is coming?” 

Her dark eyes dilated as she slowly re- 
plied, “Walters’ request was to be avenged. 
Yes, yes, I remember that. It was you 
who told me so—was it not?” 

o be concluded in our next.) 





ANEW ODBSERVATONG, 





We learn from the Popular Science Re- 
view that Senor Gonzales, Director of the 
National Observatory of Columbia, pro- 


poses to establish a physical astronomical | 


observatory at Bogota, the capital of the 
republic. The site chosen will have an al- 
titude of over ten thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. Its latitude will be 4° 
33’ north. Owing to the transparency of 
the atmosphere, is believed that marked 
facilities will be afforded for delicate spec- 
troscopic observation. In orderto be free 
to devote his whole time to this new ser- 
vice, Senor Gonzales proposes to resign 
his present important position. 
the new observatory will be, in one sense, 
a private one, the founder has expressed a 
desire that it be regarded, in a degree, a 
dependence of the National Observatory 
and the British Association. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMIS- 
SIONER OF PATENTS, 


The annual report of the commissioner of 
Patents to Congress has been sent in, and 
shows that 21,602 applications for patents 
were made during the year 1874, and 13,- 
599 patents were issued, leaving 8,003 ap- 
plications, or 37 per cent. of the whole, 
that were either rejected, delayed, incom- 
pleted, or for some other reason not pat- 
ented. 





MARTIAL QUALITIES OF NATIONS, 

Prince Maurice of Orange once de- 
scribed the martial qualities of the chief 
nations of his time in the following 
curious manner: “The German,” said 
Manrice, “is, in war, just like a louse, 
which lets itself be killed without flinch- 
ing. The Frenchman is like a flea, which 
skips here and there, and does not will- 
ingly allow himself to be taken. The 
Spaniard resembles the insect which can 
only with difficulty be dislodged from 
where it burrows itself; and as for the 
Italian, he is like the bed bug, which being 
killed, leaves an ill smell behind him.” 
This is certainly a striking, if uot over- 
refined, characterization of the several 
peoples mentioned, 
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AMBER. . 


Of all the gem-like . substances used for 
personal adornment, amber is of the high- 
est antiquity. It is mentioned by Homer, 
and is found introduced in the most 
ancient specimens of Etruscan jewelry. 
Inthe collection of the Prince of Canino 
was a necklace of choice Etruscan work- 
manship, having pendants inthe form of 
searabei of alternate sardonyx and amber- 
The Greeks termed amber electron, from 
Elector, one of the names of the san god- 
Among the Romans also this substance 
was greatly prized. Pliny tells us that a 
small figure carved in amber had. been 
known to sell at a higher price than a liv- 
ing slave in vigorous health. In the time 
of Nero one of the equestrian order was 
rent to Germany by Julianus,the manages 
of the gladiatora) exhibitions, in order to 
procure a supply of this gem. He suc- 
ceeded so well and brought, back such 
vast quanities that the very nets that 
protected the podium against the wild 
beast, the litters upon which the slain 
gladiators were carried away and all the 
other articles used were studded with 
amber. Sir Thomas Browne also, in his 
“Urn Burial,” mentions among the con- 
tents of a Roman urn in the possession of 
Cardinal Farnese, not only jewels, but 
anape in agate and a grasshopper and 
an elephant carved in amber. 

Great uncertainty prevailed among the 
ancients as to the nature of amber, and 
many were the legends to which this un. 
certainty gave rise. After Phaeton had 
qeen struck by lightning, his sisters, we 
are told, changed to poplars,which every 
day shed their tears upon the banks of 
the Eridanus, and to these tears was 
given the name electron, Nicias says 
that it isa liquid produced by the rays 
of the sun; that these rays, at the mo- 
ment of the sun’s setting, striking with 
the greatest force upon the surface of the 
soil, leave upon it an unctuous sweat, 
which is carried off by the tides of the 
ocean, and thrown upon the shores of 
Germany. According to another author, 
there isa river “beyond India,” the banks 
of which are frequented by birds called 
meleagrides ; these, weeping the death 
of Meleager, allow theirtears to drop into 
the stream, whereupon they are transform- 
edto amber. Asimilar belief—that amber 


| was produced by the tears of birds—pre- 


vailed among the Orientals. This is 
alluded to by Moore in “Lalla Rookh.” 
Around thee shall glisten the loveliest amber 
That ever the sorrowing sea birds have wept. 

It was gradually, however, made mani- 

amber was neither more nor 


| less than a vegetable product—a kind of 
| gum; hence it acquired the name sue- 





cinum, by which it is now known in 
natural history. It was found that by 
boiling in turpentine it could be rendered 
plastic, and pieces were discovered in 
which insects, leaves of plants and other 
foreign matter had become embedded, 
proving that the amber must at one time 
have been ina liquid or semi-liquid state. 

Wherever beds of lignite oceur amber 
is found; so that it is very generally 
diffused over the world. But the shores 
of the Baltic, between Memel and Konigs- 
berg, is the only district that supplies it 
in quanities. As much as’4.000 pounds 
weight of amber yearly is said to be the 
average produce of that country. © It is 
mostly found: on the  seasliore, but in 
Prussia there are also mines. , 

In Shakespeare’s time amber would 
seem to have been fashionable as an 
ornament, as he more than once alludes 
to it. When Petruchio promises to take 
Katherine on a visit to her father, he 
mentions “amber bracelets” among the 
“bravery” with which she is to be adorn- 
ed. Among the artists of the renaissance 
period it was chiefly used in the form- 
ation of jewel caskets and such like ele- 
gant objects. It is still much valued in 
the east ; but the cheif market at present 
is China, where it is crushed into powder 
and burnt as incense. Mouth pieces for 
cigars, beads and other ornaments in this 
material are, however, extensively manu- 
factured in the workshops of Dantzic 


Hamburg, and elsewhere. 

The electric properties of amber early 
attracted attention; it was also belcived 
tobe highly medicinal, and was said to 
have the power of detecting the presence 
of poison; “for then an appearance like 
the rainbow flies to and fro inthe vessel 
attended by the crackling of flame, and 
gives warning by this double indication.” 
It is still supposed to possess certain vir- 
tues. The wearing of an amber necklace, 
itis said, will keep off attacks of erysipe- 
las, and it is also a preservative against 
sore throats, on account of the circle of 
electricity maintained, as well as from 
the warmth of the amber. 


—_—_—_——————_= 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S FRIENDSHIPS. 


We look round and recognize few such 
friendships as are the theme of moral- 
ists and historians. They are the great 
alleviations of great minds under unusual 
pressure of cirenmstances; but in the 
more social aspect of the virtue, our own 
age has many a pleasant example. And 
notably Sir Walter Scott, whose heart 
was large enough for troops of friends, 
each of whom might have thought him- 
self pre-eminently favored. He was 
equally great in the pleasures and the 
duties of the relation. His mind quick 
to eatch the occasion when he might 
serve afriend; his affections warm, and 
sympathy overtlowing, where these alone 
found exercise. And what he bestowed, 
he also desired on his own account. He 
was gracious, but not condescending 
The tenderness that soothed and com- 
forted so many in their trouble he was 
grateful for when his own trial came, 

He had none of the reserve, fastidious- 
ness, shyness, diflidence, exclusiveness 
which make friendship diflicult, but’ felt 
what is quoted in Cicero—“There is 
enough in every man that is willing to 
become a friend.” “He talks to all of 
us,” said his poor neighbors, as if we 
were blood relations,” Rank was no 
hindrance, poverty no bar. He needed 
not one friend, but many, and of all de- 
grees, to fit into and satisfy the various 
phases of his large nature. And yet he 
was not indiscriminate; he chose his 
friends for what was good and worthy in 
them; and had some to whom his heart 
and thoughts were open, who were neces- 
sary to himin a more intimate and es- 
pecial sense. To all he was faithful; nor 
do we detect any trace of the too com- 
moneffect of time in slackening ties which 
demand a tenacious regard to keep 
up. People’sfriends slip from them for 
want of a vigilant holding the absent in 
remembrance, Sir Walter Scott’s cor- 
respondence continues various and faith- 
ful to the old names to the end. In no 
point is he more an example than in this 
of friendship—not as a feature of one 
period of his life, but as a constant in- 
fluence to the end. No one more uni- 
formly and implicitly followed the rule 
laid down by the son of Sirach-—The 
man who hath friends must behave him- 
self friendly. —Black wood's Magazine. 





Scrruvn mm Gas.— An endeavor has 
been made lately to prove that the 
sulphur in gas cannot be sensibly in- 
jurious, since the sulphurous acid 
ina gas-lighted room is said not to 
amount to more than one half-mil- 
lionth part of the atmosphere flilling 
the room. But just as in the par- 
allel instance of drinking-water, the 
difference betwe en a pure and an im- 
pure atmosphere resides in these 
minute differences, and one part of 
sulphuretted hydrogen in two mil- 
lions of air would render the air in- 
tolerably vile. A proper estimate of 
the importance of traces of powerful 
poisons in the air we breathe is en- 
eouraged by considering how great is 
the quantity of air which we take into 
the lungs and bring into contact with 
the delicate lung-structure in the 
course of twenty-fourhours. And there 
ean be little doubt that anything like 
one part of sulphuretted hydrogen or 
sulphurous acid in two millions of air 
would constitute a most serious at- 
mospheric impurity,— The Sanitary 
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FOURTEEN THOUSAND MILES OF ICK, 


The Hudson river ice crop for 1875 has 
now been harvested, and is one of the 
largest and finest ever gathered. The 
blocks average 14 inches in thickness, and 
the total quantity secured is about 2,000,000 
of tons, or seventy millions of cubic feet, 
If this mass of ice were arranged in a sin- 
gle line or beam, 12 inches square, it would 
have a total length of about fourteen thous- 
and miles, and would reach more than half 
way around the world. ‘To transport the 
entire quantity above named simultaneous- 
ly, in ice carts, each carrying two tons, 
drawn by two horses, driven by one wan, 
would require an army of a million men, 
two millions of horses, and a million vehi- 
cles. ' ? 

This enormous supply of ice will be 
chiefly consumed in the city of New York. 
It is brought down the Hudson river from 
the great ice houses, which are located at 
the water’s edge, in large barges, towed by 
steam. It is delivered directly from the 
barges into the ice carts, and in them con- 
veyed to the doors of private dwellings. 
For a quarter to half a ton a month is a 
common supply for a small family. The 
price charged is from $15 to $30 a ton 
for families, according to the scarcity or 
abundance of the supply. Large consum- 
ers, such as market men and hotel and 
restaurant keepers, get the article at a 
mach less price. 





A NEW DISCOVERY. 


The English Mechanic gives the following 
entertaining account of a recent discovery 
and the means by which it was made; 
“The Paris Academy lately received, from 
a dyer at Puteaux, a note which was listen- 
ed to with manifest incredulity. It referred 
to a fire produced, the note said, by the 
electricity liberated when certain stuffs 
arerubbed in a bath of benzine, for re- 
moval of greasy matter. On further in- 
quiry, however, the phenomenon was ascer- 
tained to be real. The case was thus: A 
workman was charged to take the grease 
out of a piece of cashmere by washing in a 
benzine-bath; he at once plunged six me- 
tres of the stuff into the bath, rubbed it 
vigorously, then hung it to dry on a peg 
above the bath. Now, he had often re- 
marked before, and called the attention of 
others to it, that when the cloth was 
brought out of the bath and doubled on its- 
self a strong crackling took place, accom- 
panied with light, and sensible pricklings 
in his hands and body. In the present 
case the bath was suddenly inflamed, and 
the workman was burnt on his arms and 
hands. ‘This inflammation was naturally 
attributed to the electricity. This new 
phenomenon is of some interest, consider- 
ing the frequent employment of such pro- 
cesses as the one in question; and it may 
be hoped that the committee which was 
appointed will throw some light on it.” 





THE BALLOON SPIDER, 

In a recent address before the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Dr. G. Lincecune gives 
the following interesting report of the curi- 
ous little balloon-spider, and its work, and 
the account will be received by our readers, 
we trust, with special interest, m view of 
our recent illustrated accounts of certain 
“insect wonders.”’ ‘I once observed,” says 
the writer, “one of these spiders at work in 
the upper corner of an open outside door- 
shutter. She was spinning gossamer, of 
which she was forming a balloon, and cling- 
ing to her thorax was a little cluster of 
minute young spiders. She finished up 
the body of the balloon, threw out the long 
bow-lines, which were flapping and flutter- 
ing in the now gently-increasing breeze. 
Several minutes before she got already for 
the ascension, she seemed to be fixing the 
bottom and widening her hammock-shapped 
balloon; and now, the breeze being suita- 
ble, she moved to the cable in the stern, 
severed it,and her craft bounded upward, 
and, soaring northward, was soon beyond 
the scope of observation,’’ — Atlantic 
Montily. 
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AN ARMENIAN INTERIOR IN WIN- 
TER. 


Let us take a peep into an Arme- 
nian interior on a December evening. 
Three months the snow has been in 
possession of mountain and valley; 
for more than four months more it 
will remain. Abroad it is light 
enough, though night has fallen, for 
the moon shines down in wonderful 
brightness upon the ice-bound earth. 
On the hill-slope various little un- 
evenesses are discernible, jutting out 
from the snow like mushrooms. In 
one part the groundis cut away per- 
pendicularly fora few feet, thisis the 
front of the homestead, the body of 
which lies burrowed in the slope of 
the hil. When the house was made 
the floor was dug out some five feet 
underground, while the ceiling beams 
rose three or four feet above it; but 
all the dug-out soil was thrown about 
the roof and back and side walls, and 
thus the “whole is now embedded in 
the hillock, The roof was neatly 
turfed over when the house was 
finished, so that in Summer the lambs 
and children play upon it, and not 
unfrequently, in tke great heats, the 
family sleep there—‘‘at the moon’s 
inn.” What look like mushrooms 
arein reality the broad-topped chim- 
neys,on whicn the Summer storks 
build their nests. The homestead has 
but one entrance; alarge front door 
which leads througha long dark pas- 
sage to a second door that swings to 
after you, and is hung with a rough 
red-dved sheep-skin. This door 
opens upon the entrance-hall, from 
whence you mount halfa dozen steps 
to a raised platform, under which the 
house dogs are located. On two sides 
this platform is bounded by solid 
stone walls, from which are suspend- 
ed saddles, guns, pistols, and one or 
two pictures representing the deeds of 
some Persian hero, and bought of 
Persian hawkers. Onthe other two 
sides an open wood-work fence di- 
vides the platform from a vast stable. 
Nearest the grating are fastened the 
favorite horses of the clan-chief; next 
are the donkeys, then the cows; sheep 
and §chickens find places where they 
can. The breath of these animals 
materially contributes tothe warmth 
of the house, which is at times al- 
most like an oven, even in the coldest 
weather. A clear hot fire burns on 
the hearth; the fuel used is tezek, a 
preparation of cow-dung pressed into 
asubstance resmbling peat turf. By 
day the habitation is obscurely light- 
ed through a small aperture in the 
roof glazed with oiled silk, and sup- 
plemented by a sort of funnel, the 
wide opening downward. Now, inthe 
evening, the oil burning in a simple 
iron lamp over the hearth, affords a 
dim illumination. 

BThis platform is the salemlik orhall 
ofreception. It contains no chairs, but 
divans richly draped with Koordish 
stuffs; the floor is carpeted with te- 
keke, a kind of gray felt. To the 
right of the hearth sits the head of the 
family,a venerable old man whose word 
is incontroveritible law to every mem- 
ber of his house. He is also AlSakal,or 
“white beard’ of the village, a digni- 
ty conferred on him by the unani- 
mous voice of his neighbors, and con- 
stituting him intermediary in all 
transactions with Government. When 
important matters are at stake, he 
meets the elders of the surrounding 
hamlets, who, resolved into commit- 
tee, form the Commune. This an. 
cient usage bears witnessto the essen- 
tially patriarchal and democratic ba- 
sisof Armenian society. Our family 
party consists of three dozen persons, 
the representatives of four genera- 
tions, The young married women 
come in and out from directing the pre 
parations of the supper. Nothing is 
to be seen of their faces except their 
lustrous .eyes, (Armenian eyes are 
famous for their brilliancy,) a tightly 
fitting veil inclosing the rest of their 
features, Without this covering 
they do not by any chanco appear, 
even in the house; it is said they wear 
it also at night. One of them is a 
bride; her dress is rich and striking— 
a close-fitting bodice, fastening at the 
neck with silver clasps, full trousers 
of rose-colored silk gathered in at the 
ankles by a fillet of silver, the feet 
pare.a silver girdle of curious work- 





mausoip ioosely encircling the waist, 
and a long’ padded garment open 
down the front which hangs from the 
shoulders. Poor little bride! She 
has not uttered a single word, save 
when alone with her husband, since 
she pronounced the marriage vow. 
She may not hope todo so till after 
the birth of her first-born child; then 
she will talk to her nursling, after 
a while to her mother-in-law, some 
time later she may converse with her 
own mother, and by and by, in a sub- 
flued whisper, with the young girls of 
he house. During the first year of 
er married life she may not go out 
ofthe house except twice to church. 
Her disciplinary education will not be 
complete for six years, after which 
the will enjoy comparative liberty, 
but neverin her life must she open 
her lips to a person of the stronger 
sex not related to her. Turn from 
the silent little bride to that bevy of 
young girls, merry and playful as the 
kittens they are fondling — silky- 
haired snow-balls, of a breed peculiar 
to the neighborhood of Van, their 
tails dyed pink with henna like the 
tail of the Shah’s steed. The girls 
are laughing and chatting together 
without restraint-most probably about 
their love affairs, for they are free to 
dispose of their hands as they choose. 
And they may walk about unvailed, 
andshow off their pretty faces and long 
raven plaits to the fullest advantage. 
—Frazer’s Magazine. 





CHINAMEN’S BONES, 


The unloading of an oblopg pine box, 
curiously adorned with Chinese hierogly- 
phics, from the Western bound train at the 
depot, on Saturday, excited no little curi- 
osity, the gratification of which brought 
out the fact that the contents were nothing 
more ‘nor less than the remains of deceased 
Chi promi ly thrown together 
and boxed up for reshipment to the Flow- 
ery Kingdom. This lot was from Corinne, 
Utah, and consigned to Ah Ching, Sacra- 
mento. When a sufficient number of these 
boxes, well filled, are gathered here to 
make a respectable invoice, they are for- 
warded to the proper agent in San Fran- 
ciseo, and thence to their destination. 

It is said to be the most sacred obligations 
of companies who import coolies to return 
them, dead or alive, to their native land; 
and it is curious to note with what zeal the 
remains are brought out, even in the most 
remote localities where they are known to 
have died. 








Tue supply of black walnut lumber is 
reported to be greatly diminished. A 
Cleveland, Ohio, paper says: “Kentucky 
has quite a stock of good walnut, and much 
that is very inferior on account of its gray 
color and tough, hard texture. Missouri 
also has some of rather an inferior quality. 
Western Ohio claims good walnut, but that 
of Eastern Ohio and West Virginia is poor 
in quality. The whole stock of the States is 
not equal to a full demand for ten years to 
come. Furniture manufacturers do not 
use it so lavishly as they did five years ago. 
Other woods are substituted when possible, 
and one thousand feet of walnut is made to 
go as far again as it did a few years ago.” 





New Metuop or CLEantIna Woon.— 
Les Mondes describes M. Paulin’s new 
method of cleaning wool for which 
such important advantages are 
claimed. Aceording to this, a cur- 
rent of air of thirty to forty degrees 
temperature is passed through the 
raw wool, followed by a current of hy- 
drochloric acid gas, previously dried 
and cocled. In this way the wool 
is not affected, but any vegetable sub- 
stances adhering to it are speedily 
and entirely decomposed. After this 
has been affected, a current of air is 
passed through to dispel the hydro- 
ehloric acid gas, andthe temperature 
is gradually raised to one hundred 
and thirty degrees, to complete the 
destruction of the various vegetable 
matters. This being done, a current 
of air charged with ammoniacal va 
poris then passed through, in order 
to get rid sompletely of any remain- 
ing traces of hydrochloric acid, and 
the operation is accomplished, a 





ANECDOTES OF THACKERAY, 


As set-off’s to his own exalted view 
of his profession, Thackeray used to 
tell some good stories ofthe frequent 
absence of its proper recognition both 
inan@ out of society, ‘‘Who is that 
lively fellow?’ asked a gentleman of 
his neighbor, at a public dinner in the 
North, when Thackeray left the room. 
“Oh! that is Thackeray, the author.” 
“Indeed,” responded the other; “I 
thoughthe was agentleman,’’ Thack- 
eray’s first introduction to scholastic 
Oxford is a better story and_ better 
known. It will bear repetition. Be- 
fore he could deliver his lecture on 
“The Georges,” at Oxford, it was 
necessary to obtain the license of the 
collegiate authorities, The Duke of 
Wellington was Chancellor, and knew 
the author of Vanity Fair, but he had 
a learned. deputy whose knowledgo of 
Greek was possibly profound, but 
whose acquaintance with English 
classics was only limited. 

“Pray what can I. do to serve you?” 
asked the bland scholar.”’ 

“My name is Thackeray.” 

“So I see by this ecard.” 

“T seek permission to lecture within 
the precincts.” 

“Ah! you are a lecturer? What 
sebjects do you undertake—religious 
or political?” 

“Neither; Iam a literary man.” 

“Have you written anything?” 

“Yes, I am the author of Vanity 
Fair.”’ said - Thackeray, conscious, no 
doubt,- of having done something 
of remembrance, 

“I presume a dissenter,” said the 
Oxford man, quite unsubdued, “Has 
Vanity-Fair anything to do with John 
Bunyan’s work?” 

“Not exactly,” said Thackeray- 
“Ihave also written Pendennis.” 

“Never heard of these books,’ said 
the learned man; “but no doubt they 
are proper works.”’ 

“T have algo contributed to Punch,’ 
continued the lecturer. 

“Punch! I have heard of Punch,” 
said the scholar. “It is, I fear, a 
ribald publication of some kind.” 

The late Mr. George Hodder, who 
was for some time Mr. Thackeray’s 
amanuensis, and to whom he dictated 
his lectures on “The Georges,” has 
some interesting notes about his 
patron. Thackeray, in the moments 
of dictation, would frequently change 
his position, and seemed most at his 
ease when it might naturally be 
thought he was most uncomfortable. 
He was easy to follow, his enunciation 
being clear and distinct, Hé gener- 
ally “weighed his words before he 
gave them breath.” Henever became 
energetic, but spoke with that calm 
deliberation which distinguished his 
public readings. When he made a 
humorous point his countenance was 
unmoved, like that of the comedian 
Liston, who used to 1ldok as if he won- 
dered what his audience were laugh- 
ing at when he gave them most oc- 
casion of amusement. Like the 
majority of goed speakers, Mr. Thack- 
eray . wrote his orations. Shortly 
prior to the banquet which was given 
tohim on his going to America, he 
said to his amenuensis, “I wish it was 
over. Ihave to make a speech, and 
whatam I to say? Here take a pen 
and sit down. T’lisee if I can ham- 
mer out something; it’s hammering 
now, I’m afraid it will be stammering 
byand by.” But there was no stam- 
mering when the time came, and the 
speech was notably bright and or- 
iginal.—London Society, 


—_—_————= 


Recentty a man fell a depth of 170 
feet into a chasm in the Swiss mountains. 
He was unhurt. His escape was aittri- 
buted to the miraculous intervention of a 
saint, whose image he wore. One of the 
newspapers ridiculed this fancy, and the 
Government authorities have proceeded 
against the newspaper for “attacking the 
conscience and morals of the pubiic and 
for a gross and gratuitous insult to the 
persons professing the Catholic religion.” 

Ir isat the approach of extreme dan- 
ger when a hollow puppet can do noth- 
ing that power falls into the mighty 
hands of nature, of the spirit giant 
born who listens only to himself’ and 
knows nothing of compacts,—Schiller. 








LUDWIG DEVRIENT. 


The great light of the German stage 
was Ludwig Devrient,the uncle of the 
three Devrients, Carl, Emil, and Edward. 
He was perhaps the greatest genius the 
stage ever possessed. Unlike Garrick who 
leaned more toward comedy than tragedy, 
Devrient was equally great in both. His 
Shylock and Richard were terrilie per- 
formances, while in Fips the tailor in 
Kotzebue’s “Geiahrliche Nachbarschaft,” 
(Dangerous Neighbors,) he kept the 
audience convalsed with iaughter. Un- 
like Garrick, he never studied, and was 
given to  inteyaperance. For nearly 
fifteen years he was connected with a 
low strolling company, and it was a sheer 
accident that made the world familiar 
with his power. _It is said that one night 
when he was announced to play Scheva, in 
Cumberland’s “Jew,” about five minutes 
before the rising of the curtain, the “In- 
Spicient” (an upper call-boy next to the 
stage manager) appeared with trembling 
face before his chief and announced that 
Devrient had not arrived. The King was 
already in his box; messenger after mes- 
Senger was sent out; and at last Devrient 
was foundin his favorite tavern half seas 
over. He was taken to the theatre, 
dressed, and just before the cue was 
given for him to go on he found that he 
had not yet made up his face for the part. 
There wasno time to loose. He looked 
around for paint, but alas! erratic genius 
knows nothing of order. He founda little 
earmine, but black! “Have you any black?’ 
“No!” “Give me your boot; that’s right; 
a little spittle on the hand will rub off the 
blacking; a dash here and a dot there, 
that will do.” 

“But you hav’n’t got your beard on!” 

“Never mind.” 

The cue was given; Deverient threw 
himself into his part. He entered: the 
house cheered. He took his part to per- 
fection, and never acted it better. 

On another oceasion, after the “Rob- 
bers,” a jolly party was sitting in an inn 
where Devrient and his friends used to 
congregate, when a young man fresh 
from the provinces, who was in a state of 
eestacy over his Moor, was heard to ex- 
elaim that he would thank God on his 
knees if he could see him once off the 
stage. Devrient advanced and said that 
his wish was easily fulfilled; here he is. 
The young man looked him dubiously in 
in the face. “It cannot be you.” Dev- 
rient threw the expression of Moor on 
his face, and the young man cried, “Yes, 


yes; great man, itis you.”— Macmillian’s 
Magazine. 





LOSING A BUTTON. 
Walter Scott tells astory ofa boy 
who was with him in school, who 
always stood at the head of his class. 
It was the custom of the scholars 
tochange places in their classes ac- 
cording to failure or success in recita- 
tion; but, although Walter was num- 
ber two, he could not get to the head, 
because this boy never missed. But 
Walter noticed that he hada habit, 
when puzzled by a hard question, oj 
twirling a button on his jacket, and 
this seemed to help him think out 
a right answer. Walter, more through 
mischief than any worse motive, cut 
offthe button slyly one day, to see if 
it would make any difference. The 
lesson was a spelling-lesson, and sev- 
eral boys -at the foot missed a hard 
word. It came around to the head. 
The boy instinctively put his hand to 
the button. It was gone. He looked 
down to find it, grew confused, missed 
the word, and Walter went,above him. 
The boy never got tothe head again, 
seemed to have lost his ambition, 
settled down into a _ second-rate 
scholar, and never accomplished 
much in life. Walter Scott declared 
that he often suffered sharp remorse 
at the thought that he possibly spoiled 
the boy for schooland for life by cut- 
ting off the button that had done such 
guod service. 





A helping hand to one in trouble ts 
often like a switch on the railroad track 
—but one inch between wreck andsmooth 
rolling prosperity. 
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Lucky 1s THe Basy whose Mamma uses| 
GLevn's SuLruur Soap, with which to wash the| 


INSURANCE, 


A. J. F. VAN DEVENTER, 








little innocent. No prickly heat, or other rasb, 
can annoy the infant cuticle with which this 
covling and purifying anti-scorbutic comes ia 
daily contact. 

Gray Heaps daily grow black or brown. 
Gause—Hitt's Harr Dye. 

OFrFices, SUITABLE FoR BANKERS AND B. OKERS, 
located in the very heart of business, at 11 Broad 
Street (opposite the N. Y Stock Exchange), can 
now be rented, by application to F. G. & C.8. 
Brown, Broadway, corner of Wall Stre t. 





Baic-a-spaac. —Cuanc's Drake, Proprietor of 
“The Old Curiosity Shop,” 115 Chambers 
Strect, N. Y, has for sale a large coslection of 
Shells, Minerals Fossils, Ferns, Autiqnes Old 
China and every description of ancient anJ rare 
curiosities of natureand art. 
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~_ APPLETONS' 
AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA. 


New Revised Edition, 

Entirely rewritten by the abtest writers ea every subjec 
Printed from new type, and illusttated with 
Several Thousand Kagravings and Maps. 

The work originally published undee the title of Tur 
New Amesican Cyt Lorepia was completed in 1863, sine 
which time the wide circulation which tt has sttained in 
all parts pf the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch of scierce, liters 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and 41 dlisherst 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, aid t 
a new edition entitled “ Phe American Cyclop edia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of d.scovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work o! 
reference an imperative want. 

lhe movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
dhscoveries of science, and their truitful application to the 
incustrial and useful artsand the convenience and re- 
finemeut of social life. Great wars aud consesuent re, o- 
lations have occurred, involving national changes o! 
peculiar moment. ‘Ihe civil war of our oxn country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the ele 
work appeared, bas happily been ended, and « new course 
of commermatand industrial activity hasbeen commence | 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge Lave 
been made by the inéefatigable explorers of Atmea. 

‘The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the naturat resuit of the lapse of time, have Lrousht inte 
public view a multitade of, new men, whose nimes are u 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curiou 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fough: 
ani woportant sieges maintained, ot which the detvil 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in th: 
transient publications of the day, but whica ought now ti 
take their place in permanent and authentic history, 

in preparing the present edition tor the press, it has 
accordingly been the am of the editors to bemg down the 
1atorm ition to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate acecunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production im literature, and of the newest 
inventions tn the practical arts, as well as to give a sc. 
eimet and origmal record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

lhe work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for cariy- 
inz it on to 9 successful termioation. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopwdia, with the same plan and compas: 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such Improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experieace and eulargec 
knowledge. 

lhe Ulustrations which are introduced for the first timx 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force t 
the explanations in the text. Phey embrace all branche 
of science and of natural history, and depict the mo» 
famous aud remarkable features of scenery, archit 
and art, a3 well as the various processes of mechanics ate 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
thin embellishment, ue pairs have becn spared to insur 
their artistic excellence; the cvs: of their execution 1. 
enormous, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclope tia, and 
worthy of its high character 

Vhis work 1s soid to Suvscribers only, payable on de 
livery of each volume. It will be complet in sixteer 
isrve oc ayo 1s CAC tai about 500 pages, 
tuity iliustrated with several thousand wood Engravings 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING 
In extra Cloth, per VOl.cccscccessccccccceee? 00 
In Librarg Leather, per Vol....-ccccecsseee 6 00 
An Half Tarkey Movoceo, per vol........... 7 W 
In It Russia, extra gilt, per vol.......... 8 00 
In 1 Morocco, antique, ziltedges, per vol.10 00 
In Full Russia, per Vol........ coc ce-ceeseee 10 OO 

Four ve'ames now ready. Succeeding volumes un’il 
completion, will be issued once in two mouths. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia, 
showing typ», i" ustrations, etc., wl be sent gratis, op 
spplicauon, 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Waated. 

Adin a8 the Publishers, 


b&b APPLETON & Co.,, 

FAY & ASL Reoadwav. NAIL VORA, 
BROWN BROTHERS & Co 
59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
ssue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dol/zr- for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘’er(ing for use iv 

any part of the world. 


TARY ALSO ISMWIE COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND Draw 
BILL’ OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITA" AND 
IRELAND. 





















‘THIRTS-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MEMBER OF THE 


New York Mining Stock Exchange, 


3464348 BROADWAY 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, 


NEW YORK LIFE Railroad Bonds & Stocks, 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: ; 


NEW YORK, 


JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


oS $27,145,777 51 


REVENUE ACCOUNT, 


Premiums and annuities... ...$6,061,002 41 
Tuterest received and accrued. 1,370,658 34-~ 7,939,661 1 


January Ist, 1875 





$35,085,438 6 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT,, 


Losses by death.......+00.000.$1,524,814 '83 
Dividends and returned poem 


ums on canceled policic: .... 2,43',696 96 








Life annuities, mature! en- 
dowments and reinsurance... 182,400 83 
Cummissions, brokerages, and 
UKENCY EXPCUSCS s-cesseeee. 561,918 06 
Advertising aud Physicians’ 
Tees cocccseccccecce  €7,591,°6 
and law expenses, 
es, printing, &c..... eo. 280,114°13 — 4,919,535 9 
$30,166,902 69 
ASSETS 


Cash in Trust Ccmpany, ma 

bank, and on hand .....-.. $1,768,291 26 
(nvested in United States, New 

York City, and other stocks 

(market value, $7,633,244) .. 
Real Kstate ... 
bonds and mortgages (secured 

by real estate, valued at 

more than double the am’t 

loaned, buildings thereon 

insured for $15,717,000, and 

the policies assigned to the 

Company as additioual co.- 

lateral securily)......-00.0- 17,685,597 50 
Loans on existing wo (the 

reserve held by the Company 

on these polices amounts to 

$1,090,586). .-ceccnewessseeee 
Quarterly and semi-annual 

premiums On eXistiag poli- 

cies, due subsequent to Jan- 

uary bet, IST6..c.seeeeee 
Premiums on existing policies 

in course of transmission ant 

collection (estimated reserve 

on these policies $320,000, in- 

eluded ju habilities). 
Agents’ lslanees........ 
Accrued interest to January 

Ist. 1856, on investments... 257,130 86- 30,166,902 69 
F xcess of market value ot securities over cost., 479,052 9 


Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1876 $30,645,955 64 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS; 

Adjusted losses duesubseguent 
to January Ist, I576........ 
Renorted losses awaiting p 


UCoeeereecres 


7,154,191 05 
1,520,240 53 


885,728 88 


453,269 64 


1 5,341 54 
27,111 49 





$303,165.00 
141,598 66 





f 
Keserved for reinsurance on 
existing policies ; participat- 
ing imsurance at4 jer cent. 
Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at 5 per cent. 
Carlisle net premium, ,.....27,390,396 44 
Reserved for contingent habil- 
ity to Toutine Dividend 
Fund over and above a fur 


tble on settlement of next annual premium to participat: 
tog policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be use) in cettle- 
ment, if the policy-holders so elect. 


During the year, 7,029 policies have been 
juring $21 964,199, 








TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM A, POGOTH 
DAViD DOowS, Il. B. CLAFLIN, 
SAAC C. KENDALL, J. F. SEYMOUR, 
DANIEL &, MILLFR, c. R. BOGERT ¥.D 
fOUN MAIRS, GEORGE A, OSG .Ob 
WM U. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, SANFORD COBB, 
WILLIAM BARTON, EDWIN MARTIN, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, JOUN M, FURMAN, 
WILLIAM II. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN 
Presidei 

WILLIAM IL. BEERS 
Vice-Pres. and Actu ry 





THEODORE MW. BANTA, Cashier. 
D O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies! 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., 





GEORGE WILK, M.D, ae 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., 


DEALER AND BROKER IN 


AND 
Municipal Securities for INVESTMENT. 
Gas and Insarance Stocks Bought and 
Sold; 


Special Attention given to Securities of 





Defaulting Companies. Loans Negotiated, 


61 Liberty Street, NEW YORK, 


Stock Brokers «nd Auctioneers, 
43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


DEFAULTED RAILROAD BONDS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


7, Sand 10 per cent., Choice City ard County Bonds 
and othr Al Investment Securities, our specialty 24 
year-, paying 10 to 12 per cent., interest promptly pa d, 
for sule Lelow par. 








MARTIN LEWIS, 
Dealer in Securities of SOLVENT 

and Defiulted Railroad Companies ; 
Also, in State, City and County Bonds, 


Tiaz Loans NecotiaTep 


REFERS, BY PERMISSION, TO Messrs, M, K, Jesup, Paton 
& Cv., New York; Messrs. Soutter & v., New Yok; 
Joba 8. Norvis, Esq., President First National Bank, Ba'- 
timore; Robert Mickle, Cashier Union National bank 
Baltimore, 


42 Pine Street, NEW YORK. 


H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 


BANEERS, 





VICK’S 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds 


are the best the world produces. They are 
planted bya million people in America, and 
the result is, beautitul Flowers and splendid 
Vegetables. A Priced Catalogue sent free to all 
who enclose the postage—a 2 cent stamp. 


VICK’S 
Flower and Vegetable Garden 


is the most beantifal work of the kind in the 
world. It contains early 150 pages, hondreds 
of fine illustrations, and rour Caromo Piatis 
oF Fiowers, beartifully drawn and colored from 
nature. Price 35 cls. in paper covers ; 65 cts, 
bound in elegant cloth, 


Vick’s Floral Guide. 


This is a beautifol Quarterly Journal, finely 
illu trated, and containing an elegant colored 
Frontispiece with the first number, Price only 
25 eta. for the year. The first numb r for 1276 
just issued. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


Choice Flower & Garden Seeds, 
STRAWBERRIES and PEACHES, 
New Sorts by Mail. 


Plants of the newest and finest im 
proved sorts, carefully packed and pre 
'paid by mail. My collection of Strawber- 
,ries took the first premium for the best 
Collection, at the great show of the Mass. 
Horticultaral Society, in Boston, last-sea 
son. I grow nearly 100 varicties, tho 
most complete collection in the Country, 
including all the new, large American and 
imported kinds, Priced descriptive Cata- 
logue, gratis, by mail. Also, Bulbs, Fruit 
Trees, Roses, Evergreens. 25 packets 
Flower or Garden Seeds, $1 by mail. 
C CG The True Cape Cod Cranberry 

*,~* best sort for Upland, Lowland 
Je or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
per 100, $5 per 1,000. Wholesale Cata- 
Jogue to the Trade. Agents Wanted. 

Bb. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 
Pstablishod 1542, 



















































~ BCONOMY! UTILITY! - 


GH Tuk tor 100 yoars trom the 












49 WALL STREBT, N. Y¥., 
fransact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT ' Secrvitres, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 


STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 


—p Dividends and Coupons Collected, & 


Interest Akowed on Deposits 
WENRY ©. WILLIAMS FRANK E, WiLLIAMa, 
B. D. SRINNE 


“GAS STOCKS. 







UNITED STATES. 
\FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST. 
[ MERCANTILE, 
CENTRAL. 
NATIONAL. 


UNION. 
REAL ESTATE. 
Bought and Sold by 


W. C. NOYES, 4 & 6 Pine Street, N.Y. 













Magic Inkstand 


Any color sent postpaid, on mceip 
of Two DoiLars vy 
R. ©, Reet, Anthony & Co 
Staticners, New Yo 
GH Send for Olreula rcontaining 
testimonials, 





| 
| 
\ 
J 





ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5 free on board 
ship, tor any port of Ameria, 
INSCKIPIIONS ACCURATE and KHEANTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JOIN W. untGE 





polurdi of that class.co. 908,139 61~28,146,208 9 Eee FMRC RGneesenceescccens a+ + apes HOw eee Peeresnrt hes arsed ten ne ‘ dialed 
Divisible Surplus___-___ $2,499,656 T3]crriPunscsscoccccccccse we'Xat| THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73, the Board ob Ns. SISTENT. Biokign Bstabl ished 1852 
t Trustees has declared a Reversionary Dividend avail- TRUST COMPANIES' STOCKS. EVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 


RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE 
| ts Published Every Saturday bv 
| JOHN HILLYER, 


a and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Strect, NEW YORK CITY 





VIVE DOLI-AKRS # ER ANNUM in Advance 














The Sensati 


Warehouse, 39 V 
T. R. AG 





Assistant Medical Exe miner, 





THOMAS R. AGNEW. 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 
profit, HE'S 1 THE MAN. 


— ——_ -— 


Every Family should know it! 


MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. 







onal Grocer! 


esey Street, N. Y, 


THE{|NO. is 35, 





16 





THE ALBION. 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, | 





INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE, 











ANCHOR LINE. 


CARRYING U. 8S. MAIL. 


New York and Glasgow. 





STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From esuar pate piers, 20 and 21 North River. N Fat 
BOLIViA.... 
ALSATIA ..... 
ANCHORIA....- 
CALIFORNIA... ..04+ 





.. «Saturday, 


LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 


Cabin Passage—QG65, $75-«nd $80, currency, according 


to accommodation. 
INTERMEDIATE, $35; STEERAGE, 928. 
6@™ Vrafis issued for any amount at current rates. 


Send for circulars, i further —— to Com 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowlin Green, New Yoarx. 


rosea rr BROTHERS, Agente 





«Saturday, April 22, at 3 P. M. 
.eeeve, Saturday, April 29, »t 10 A. M. 
ey 6 at 2 P.M. 
-«»- Saturday, May 13, at 8. 30 A. M 
RATES OF PASSAGE—TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 


ATLANTIC 


New York 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 184%, 


[INSURES AGAINST MARINE ANI 
InLAND Navication Risks, 


payable in England. 











CUN ARD LIN E. 
Estasiisnep 1840 
The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOUL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Oalling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week -From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every ‘Tuesday. 
Rates of Passage: 


FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 
By Steamers oat Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Beco! d Cl £18. 
By Btes me © arrving Steerage. —First Class, 15, 17 and 
2 "Jaine 18, 
FROW NOY vous Ok BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First nn $50, $100 and $190 Gold, according to ac- 
Sommodati 
Return ‘Nebets on favorable terms’ 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional, 
Steeraze, at lowest rates. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown and 
all parts of Kurorpe, at lowest rates. 
thro agh Bills of es given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent and 
or Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin mond apply at the Company's 
Office,, 4 Howling G 
For Steerage + amr at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N.Y 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenrt. 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland, 


TAPSCOTTDS 


Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE 
86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
avd LIVERPOOL, aud DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all partsof ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowert aa res byt 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CoO., 
__ 86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 


This Company takes the Kisk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
100 in gold) on each of its Veesels, thus giving lassen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 
he most southerly route has always been adopted by 
his Company to avoil Ice and Heapianvs. 


















Tons. Tons. 
CANADA, +4276 
8 GREECE. 4310 


THE QUE 
§ ENGLAND., 


4 
3a 
ee LVETIA. 


+00 3070 

w+ «+ d040 

One ot the above steamers will leave New York cve Ty 

> dneslay, Liverpool every y to" ond Queenstown 

e ir and fortnightly to on direct from 
» ew Yor 

vabin pasage to Liverpool....sessseseeees 





--$70 and $80 

Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly »educed prices. 

Passeugers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardid, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothemburg, Christiana, or Copen- 

agen. 

The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the portof New 
York. ‘They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
tort, with cconomy. 

Ev° uirther particulars apply at pn. Cc Ms 3 office, 

ILURST, Manage, 
69 BROADWAY, N New YOu, 


For NASSAU, N. P,, 
Carrvine the U.8. aad British Mails. 4 








The next departures will be as fullows : 


From New Yor, via Savannsh April 8 and April 15. 
From Savannal .... s+ sessses e++April 12 and April 19, 


MUBRAY, FERRIS & CO., 62 South Street, New Yors, 





Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 





the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
3. D. JONES, President. 

OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 


J. H,. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPARY, 


And will issue Policies making. Loss 


(ts Assets for the Sccurity of its 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 








_ FINANCIAL CARDS. 





25th Annual Report 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
(56 and 158 Broadway 


Income For the Year 1675. 
‘or Premiuma, Extra Premiums, &€....... $1,416 5°6 17 


O8 Enterest..cbced co cccccce .cccocscssscee 816,843 9 
fon Lutercet, &o., a0crued..... o0 ses. seeee BWI,ES* WH 
; $2,234, 180 0: 


Disbursements. 
*aid for Ciaums by Death on 
Policies and Puyment of An- 
BULIAD cone eccessevcccocess 
Paid for Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
crea, and Interest on Divi- 
dend, ka ... 


2730,451 07 


499,933 20 


_—_ 


Pee ete eee eeereee 


otal amount returned 

to Policy-holders, $1,290,334 £7 
Paio tor Expenses Salaries, 
Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ 





OFFICE OF THE] 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROUDWAY, WV. ¥., 
Corner of Cedar Street, 


LW YORK, January 20th, 187¢. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF TILE Ai - 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with tl e 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter ; 


Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 

1 evereescece $98,973 19 
Premiums rece'ved from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1575, inc lisive.... $08,217 67 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $897,190 (0 





This Company has issued no Policies, ox 

cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 

No risks have been taken upon uvLre 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums mirked off as earned during the 
Wd US UOVE sees reeccseccececsccesceees 
Paid for Losses, Ex] onses, = 

Rebates, less Savings, 


&e., 
during the same period...... + $701, 383 50 
heturn Premiuns.,.. $64,671 08 


TUE COMPANY UsaS TUE FOLLOWING ASSETS 
Cash in Bank.cese secccsceseess$59 139 23 


United States and other stocks, .482,267 50 
Loans ov Stocks, drawing inte rest176,250 00 





$819,337 1 


——-—— + $717 656 73 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivaple..... 56,009 58 

Subscription Notesin Advanceot Premiums — 126,646 68 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at.cce cocsee. cvcrcccccecss eo 72,078 21 


Total Assets.cce secccevcreesceccsecces $2,003,391 13 


31X PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 
tifieates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o; 
their legal representatives, cn aul after TUESDAY, th 

ist day of February next. 

A divilend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared 
on the amount of Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December 3ist, 187 , which may be ertitied to partict 

pate, certificates for which will be issied on and aft r 
TUBSDAY, the ith day of Apsil next. 


By order of the Boerd 





TRUSIERS: 


Loney B MERRICK, 
WILLIAM A. bene U. 
GBORGE A. MEYE 
WALTER IL. Uk Wis, 
GKORGE W. SMITH! 
HENKY * ts es 


JORN pS MYERS, 
H.bB, CLAFLIN, 

G. D. i GILLESPIE, 
A. S. BARNES, 

JOUN A, BARTOW, 


FRANCIS MORAN,’ 

JAMES R. TAYLOR, JOUN H. 

ADAM T. BRUC JAMES IL. oot UNAM 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, LEVI M. BAT 


A AUGUSTUS LOW, 
PRANCIS PAYSON, - 
JENLAL READ, 


RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
FRANKLIN EDSON, 
STEPUEN L. MERCIAN 
EO. W. MORRIS, JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 
tow AS HALE, TOWNSEND DAVIs. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President, 





Wiutovensy Pow t, Secretary. 


THOMAS HALE, Vice-President. . 


Fees, Commiwions.....,... £30697 3) 
me me § 620,901 98 
Assets. 
ash in Bank. ‘Trust Company, 
and Op HANd....gesereeseeee $5,963 "5 
Bonds and Mortgages, and Ia- 
terest accrued on. same.,.. . 5,676 007 55 
Loans on Policies in force... .. 2,190,5 0 14 
Gnited States and New York 
State Stocke..cs00....s0eec00 938,717 50 
Reil Estate, cost.ccssesseccoee 46,085 83 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course 
of collection and transmie- 
pS eet stece -+ 996,089 28 
and Bonde (Maret value ot 
leterest due to gh ‘a rane 
other seeeeceseos oo 12,500 21 
———— 10,009,913 84 
Gross Asset#._....___ --$10,009,943 34 


HENRY STOKES, President, 
_C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Presiden’. 
J. L. HALSRY, Secreta y. 
8. N. STEBBIN?, Actuary. 


FE: RBEL® | ase. soorotariw. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
(INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WALL STREET, .V. ¥. 


NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Compeny on the 31a 0 ber, 187°, is p 
in conformity with the provisions of its Charter : 
hy 224,717 7 
Prentane Siecived eee 2 De: woe 
e+ 1,016,321 3f 


Gember 31 t, WS .ccc-cecreccrceesesie® 
Tctal Premiums..... seceseeeneennse SLIT 008 D 


hiehea 





Amount of premiums earned from es 
lst .to December Slat, 187)........ 
Less return premiums...... 


let earned premiums ... 
Paid during the same period : 
missions, Expenses and Re I 


QM VEBES.. ccc cccccccocccccccocesececece.s 


January 
ween $1,169,246 vv 
se00e _ 23 a 


os $107,118 % 


ee i 
Paid cash = earmenah aeemeeg mm, ny 
" 
August let....r000....ceceseece $25,000 ¢¢ 00 
Paid cash rebat ment to dealers, . $13°,295 1b ll 
Tto Company has the following Asse’ 
Cash in banks ..6.-cee-ceeres oes $3°.0:6 18 
United wad — Bank and 
a srecees eee 418,459 00 

(nterest ue on Investme. st® ...00 7, 28 66 
Preminm: Notes and Premiuma in 

course of collection... . ..e.0ee++ 413,617 41 
Reinsurance and salvage due, and 
scrip of other companies..e..... 77,915 00 
$1,028,625 4s 
in Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CV NT. wil! 
be paid to the «took or their 
on and alter wr 1UESDAY, eoenry ist, 187 
TRUSTBES: 


FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
AARON I. REID, 





JAMES ag 





ROBERT L. TAYL JOHN 1, WOOD 
WILLIAM T. FROST, = GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
sU.LiaM WATT HENRY EYRE, 

sas. A, SLAGG. 
€LLWOUD WALTER, FDWARD MERRITT 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILI 
3AMUBL L. HAM, YM. KUNRAFDT, 
BRYCE GRAY JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 
N. L, McORRADY, RLES DIMON 
WILLIAM NFLSON, Jz., PAUL N. 

HAROLD DOLLNER, AMES DOUGLAS, 
JWEPA WILIRTS, WILLIAM B. 8CO7FT, 
WENRY J. 8CUDDER, NENRY DeRIVEsA 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN 





i The Cards of respectable Banks, 
Bankers and Brokers, will be inserted 


in n this column, on n favorable terms. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





Bankers, 


59 Wall Street. 


- MORTON, BLISS & CO. 


Bankers, 


3 Broad Strect. 


- FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 
3 5 Nassau Street, 


Forster pludlow & Co., & Co., 


7 Wall Street N Ne EW York, 
and Austin, TEXAS. 


(reenebaum, Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, 
1 Nassau Street. 


George Opdyke & « & Co., 
Bankers, 
25 Nassau Street. 


J. & W. este ebmrga & CO., 
kers, 
21 end Street. 


H. O. Williams & Co., 


ankers, 


49 19 Wall Strect. 

















ENGLAND, 


‘THE CIT 
RE CITY BANK, 
Lonpon, Ena. 


GEORGIA. 


BRANCH, SONS &Co., 


Bankers. 
A UGUSTA, a A. 


KENTUCKY. 


Morton, Green | & Quigley, 
Louisvitir, » Ky. 

_ LOUISIANA. 

- -—E. HL LEVY, — 


Broker, 
New Or-Eans, La. 























MARYLAND. 


WM. FISHER & SONS, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
BALTIMORE, Mo. D. 


ew OHIO. 
J. H. CHEEVER & CO., 


3an kers, 
~ Omennnat 0. 
PEN NNSYLVANIA. | 


‘Bowen & Fox, 


Steck Brokers 
T HILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Caldwell, Cryder & Co, 


erry to Luoyp CaLpweL. & Co.), 























“TEXAS. 


-RAGUET & PRY, 


Myrsttatt, tT EXAS. _ 








JOHN TWOHIG & “co., 
Bankers, 
San ANTONIO, ‘Texas 








VIRGINIA. 


R. H. MAURY & CC., 
Stock Brokers 











©, J. DESPARD, Seoretary. 


Ricumonp, Va. 


Brown ‘Brothers & | Co., 











{ . 


